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PORTRAIT OF JAMES BLACK. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN—No. IV. 
JAMES BLACK—JOHN RUSSELL, CANDIDATES OF THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE PARTY. 
acl 

HE great political parties, Republican | to lead the “Ship of State.” The move- 

and Democratic, have declared the results | ments among those who exercise a control- 
of their conventional deliberations, and in- | ing influence in matters political have been 
scribed on their campaign banners the names | marked by developments of a remarkable 
of those whom they respectively would have | nature. We have seen, as has been already 
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noted at length, the so-called Reform or 
Liberal-Republican movement giving its ad- 
hesion to an eminent New York journalist, 
thereby surprising the country at large, 
not on account of any lack of merit in the 
man per sé, but because the attention of 
people at large had been directed to other 
persons of prominence, and because, as a 
minor consideration, perhaps, the said Lib- 
eral Convention was thought to represent 
the sentiment of “free trade” rather than 
that of “ protection,” a stout champion of 
which Mr. Greeley has long been recognized. 

We have seen also the great Democratic 
interest, with its full representation from 
North and South at Baltimore, deliberately 
and unanimously ratifying and confirming 
the nominations of the Liberal-Republican 
Convention, and adopting as a whole the 
strong declaration of the Cincinnati plat- 
If the 
compromise thus indicated be the direct 


form. spirit of liberality and 
outgrowth of an honest and cordial desire 
on the part of politicians to bury “the 
hatchet” of strife and rancor, and to join 
manfully in the endeavor to promote the wel- 
fare of our common country, it caynot be de- 
nied that the political outlook is favorable, 
and that the impending contest between the 
friends of the Philadelphia nominees, whose 
“ platform” contains many high and noble 
principles, and the Cincinnati-Baltimore 
nominees will be productive of desirable 
results on whichsoever side the laurels of 
victory may repose. 

The party, or organization, or class whose 
importance now demands our special recog- 
nition is that known by the comprehensive 
On the 22d of February 
of this year a convention composed of the 


term, Temperance. 


adherents of Prohibition met in Columbus, 
Ohio. 
representing thirteen States, were present, 


Two hundred and forty-six delegates, 


and after some very interesting addresses and 
discussions, unanimously nominated James 





Black, of Pennsylvania, as their candidate for 
President of the United States, and John 
Russell, of Michigan, for Vice-President. 
Thus one of the most important of reform- 
atory movements in society has its part in 
the grand campaign just opened. Let us 
now consider briefly the men thus selected as 
Both 
have well-formed heads, as is evident enough 


the standard-bearers of Temperance. 


from the portraits and physiognomies which 
impress the observer at once with opinions 
far from unfavorable to them. 

Mr. Black has a large brain and a well- 
proportioned body, and he is sound both 
mentally and physically. He has a deep 
sense of integrity, of kindness, devotion, 
and decision. The effort at self-denial may 
once have caused a struggle, but he gained 
the victory, and is now master of himself. 
When he says No, he means it, and holds to 
it. He has method, and works according to 
its requisition. He has economy, and is sav- 
ing and prudent. His discernment of charac- 
ter is such that he can read with facility the 
motives of strangers. His is a practical 
cast of intellect, and he is a common-sensed 
man. There isdignity enough to enable him 
to command respect; executiveness enough 
He will 


be true to principle and hold steadfastly to 


to carry out what he undertakes. 


his convictions, 

Mr. Russell also has a large brain, with a 
strong, well-cultivated, and comprehensive 
mind. He is well-balanced, equable, self- 
regulating, and consistent. The word “ cir- 
cumspect” applies to him in a remarkable 
degree. Such a character may be depended 
on under all circumstances. There are no 
foxy traits or tricks, no double-dealing in 
his composition. Benevolence and Conscien- 
tiousness are his ruling moral traits. Caus- 
ality, and, in fact, the entire intellectual 
group are large. 

Of the two, Mr. Black is more eminently 


the observer, and Mr. Russell the thinker. 
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of age. In 1836 the family of Mr. Black 
removed to Lancaster, Pennsylvania, which 
city has been the place of his residence ever 
of definite and direct personal experiences, oe aaa adnan ~ ew ve a 

. : abstinence, and at once identified himself 
and to the other for dry, hard logic driven | with the temperance reform. In 1846 Mr. 
Black was admitted to the practice of law, 
and has ever since been known as an upright, 


In one the perceptive faculties predominate, 
and in the other the reflectives predominate. 


To the one we should look for descriptions 


| home with earnestness and unction. 





. . 
Our biographical sketches are only too 





























PORTRAIT OF JOHN RUSSELL. 


able, and conscientious member of that 
profession. The part he has borne in affairs 
semi-political has been almost entirely in 
connection with the Temperance movement. 
It was his pen which drafted the call for the 
National Convention, at Chicago, in Sep- 
tember, 1869, at which time the National 
Prohibition Party was organized, and he had 
the honor of presiding over its deliberations. 


short, but, as they are, we are indebted for 
the materials, and also for the engraved por- 
traits, to the Prohibition Era, of Cleveland, 
. Ohio, a paper whose hearty utterances in 
behalf of temperance reform command the 
respect of every true man. 
James Black was born in Lewisburg, Union 
County, Pennsylvania, in September, 1823, 
and is therefore now nearly forty-nine ycars 
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In Pennsylvania he has manfully stood up 
for the party, and has the satisfaction of 
finding many who at first doubted the wis- 
dom of his course, now coming over to his 
support. As a speaker, Mr. Black is earnest, 
manly, and outspoken. Even those differing 
with him respect and admire him for straight- 
forwardness and steadfastness of purpose. 

John Russell, the candidate for Vice- 
President, was born in Livingston County, 
New York, September 20, 1822, and shortly 
after became a resident of that State, near 
the Falls of Niagara. When he was seven- 
teen years of age his parents removed to 
Michigan, where they are still living, at a 
ripe old age. Mr. Russell entered the minis- 
try of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
August, 1843, in connection with the Detroit 
Conference, and still retains his membership 
therewith. In the Temperance cause he has 
been especially prominent, the honors of 
office, in the organizations of which he is 
a member, being laid “thick upon him.” 
About a year and a half ago the R. W. Grand 
Division made him its presiding officer, and 
thus he has become as favorably known out- 
side of Michigan as has long been the case 
in that State. Mr. Russell has proved his 
devotion to the cause by many sacrifices. 
Though not possessed of much of this 
world’s goods, he has contributed almost 
every dollar he had to sustain a sterling tem- 
perance paper, the Peninsular Herald, and 
responded to many calls to speak when but 
partially remunerated for such services, As 
a platform speaker there are not many who 
can be named as his superior for keen logic, 
clear analysis, and genuine wit. 

If any of our readers entertain doubts 
with reference to the meaning of “ Prohi- 
bition” and its bearing on the political 
issues of the times the following declaration 
of principles should set them right. 

THE PLATFORM. 

Resolved, That we reaffirm the following 
resolutions adopted by the National Prohi- 
bition Convention, held at Chicago, Septem- 
ber 2, 1869: 

Whereas, Protection and allegiance are 
reciprocal duties, and every citizen who 
yields obedience to the just commands of 
the Government is entitled to the full, free, 
and perfect protection of that Government 





in all the enjoyment of personal security, 
personal liberty, and private property; and 

Whereas, The traffic in intoxicating drinks 
greatly impairs the personal security and per- 
sonal liberty of a large mass of the citizens, 
and renders private property insecure; and 

Whereas, All other political parties are 
hopelessly unwilling to adopt an adequate 
policy on this question; therefore, we, in 
National Convention assembled, as citizens 
of this free republic, sharing the duties and 
responsibilities of its government, in dis- 
charge of a solemn duty we owe to our 
country and our race, unite in the following 
Declaration of Principles: 

1. That while we acknowledge the pure 
patriotism and profound statesmanship of 
those patriots who laid the foundations of 
this government, securing at once the rights 
of the States, severally, and their inseparable 
union by the Federal Constitution, we would 
not merely garnish the sepulchres of our 
republican fathers, but we do hereby renew 
our solemn pledge of fealty to the imperish- 
able principles of civil and religious liberty 
embodied in the Declaration of American 
Independence and our Federal Constitution. 

2. That the traffic in intoxicating bever- 
ages is a dishonor to Christian civilization, 
inimical to the best interests of society, a 
political wrong of unequaled enormity, sub- 
versive of the ordinary objects of govern- 
ment, not capable of being regulated or 
restrained by any system of license whatever, 
but imperatively demanding for its suppres- 
sion effective legal prohibition by both state 
and national legislation. 

3. That while we recognize the good provi- 
dence of Almighty God in supervising the 
interests of this nation from its establishment 
to the present time, having organized our 
party for the legal prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, our reliance for success is upon the 
same Omnipotent arm. 

4, That there can be no greater peril to 
the nation than the existing party compe- 
tition for the liquor vote; that any party 
not openly opposed to the traffic, experience 
shows, will engage in this competition, will 
court the favor of the criminal classes, will 
barter away the public morals, the purity of 
the ballot, and every object of good govern- 
ment, for party success. 
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5. That while adopting national political 
measures for the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, we will continue the use of all moral 
means in our power to persuade men away 
from the injurious practice of using intoxi- 
cating beverages. 

6. That we invite all persons, whether 
total abstainers or not, who recognize the 
terrible injuries inflicted by the liquor traffic, 
to unite with us for its overthrow, and to 
secure thereby peace, order, and the protec- 
tion of persons and property. 

7. That competency, honesty, and sobriety 
are indispensable qualifications for holding 
public office. 

8. That removals from public service for 
mere difference of political opinion is a prac- 
tice opposed to sound policy and just prin- 
ciples. 

9. That fixed and moderate salaries should 
take the place of official fees and perquisites ; 
the franking privilege, sinecures, and all 
unnecessary offices and expenses should be 
abolished, and every possible means be em- 
ployed to prevent corruption and venality 
in office; and by a rigid system of account- 
ability from all its officers, and guards over 
the public treasury, the utmost economy 
should be practiced and enforced in every 
department of the governmont. 

10. That we favor the election of Presi- 
dent, Vice-President and United States Sen- 
ators by direct vote of the people. 

11. That we are in favor of a sound national 
currency, adequate to the demands of busi- 
ness, and convertible into gold and silver at 
the will of the holder; and the adoption of 
every measure compatible with justice and 
the public safety, to appreciate our present 
currency to the gold standard. 

12. That the rates of inland and ocean 
postage, of telegraphic communication, of 
railroad and water transportation and travel, 
should be reduced to the lowest practicable 
point, by force of laws wisely and justly 
framed, with reference not only to the inter- 
ests of capital employed, but to the higher 
claim of the general good. 

13. That an adequate public revenue being 
necessary, it may properly be raised by im- 
post duties and by an equitable assessment 
upon the property and legitimate business 
of the country ; nevertheless, we are opposed 








to any discrimination of capital against 
labor, as well as to all monopoly and class 
legislation. 

14. That the removal of the burdens, moral, 
physical, pecuniary and social, imposed by 
the traffic of intoxicating drinks will, in our 
judgment, emancipate labor and practically 
thus promote labor reform. 

15. That the right of suffrage rests on no 
mere circumstance of color, race, former social 
condition, sex, or nationality ; but inheres in 
the nature of man; and when from any cause 
it has been withheld from citizens of our 
country who are of suitable age and mentally 
and morally qualified for the discharge of 
its duties, it should be speedily restored by 
the people in their sovereign capacity. 

16. That the fostering and extension of 
common schools under the care and support 
of the State, to supply the want of a general 
and liberal education, is the primary duty of 
a good government. 

17. That a liberal and just policy should 
be pursued to promote foreign immigration 
to our shores; always allowing to the nat- 
uralized citizens equal rights, privileges, and 
protection under the Constitution with those 
who are native-born. 

Now, let the men set forward by this 
party be compared personally with other 
candidates, and compare also the different 
platforms. Then, reader, decide for whom 
you will vote at the coming Presidential 
election. While, as editors and publishers, 
we cannot advocate the claims of any of the 
“ parties ” as such—our Journal being non- 
partisan—still we have our preferences, and 
shall exercise them, in accordance with our 
best judgment, in the interest of our whole 
country. We count this not only the privi- 
lege also of others, but their absolute duty 
as American citizens. Our readers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL know very well 
where we stand on the Temperance question. 


We would select or appoint no man to office 
who is addicted to the habitual use of alco- 
holic liquors. Aye, we would go further 
than this: we would require every applicant 
for any public place of trust to be strictly 
temperate. Of course this would exclude 
many who are Representatives and Senators 
from the halls of Congress, but we would 
make this compulsory. Total abstinence, or 
no office; and we will yet bring the country 
to it, or, failing, we will die in the good fight. 
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THE LABOR QUESTION. 





‘ig labor question, as it is called, has’ 
been thrust upon public attention chiefly, 
through the influence of societies originating 
with foreigners on our shores, copied from 
similar associations existing in the old coun- 
try, to which, before settling in America, 
they had belonged. In the strife and com- 
petition existing in an overcrowded popula- 
tion, where there are five pairs of hands 
ready for the work which four can do, labor 
may need something besides the law of de- 
mand and supply to regulate it. It is true 
employers who are wealthy can, in an over- 
populated country, cut down wages and op- 
press the laborer by keeping him too poor to 
be able to quit his ill-requited employment 
and spend time to look for better, and then 
take advantage of the fact that the idle and 
hungry stand ready to fill the places of the 
discontented should they clamor for more 
pay, or quit work in case they met with a 
refusal. Under such conditions the labor 
societies of Europe were established. 

In this country there is no necessity for 
such organizations. In spite of all the com- 
petition which exists, wages in America are 
twice as high as they are in Europe, and will 
so continue without the foolish legislation 
of demagogues, or the greater foolishness of 
strikes. 

We have a firm conviction that the chief 
needs of this country are untrammeled com- 
petition and a proper diversity of trades and 
occupations. There is room and work for 
all the people, and a hundred millions more; 
but all can not get profitable employment at 
one thing nor in one place. There is a tend- 
ency, especially among our foreign immi- 
grants, to stop in our large cities, to which, 
also, there is a tendency among our native 
population to come and strive for “a for- 
tune.” This double scramble for wages and 
wealth in large towns has two effects: first, 
to overdo the various trades and overstock 
every vocation ; second, to drain away from 
the small towns and farming regions the labor 
requisite to carry on the industries of the 
country. 

One result of such unequal distribution of 
labor-power is to cripple agriculture and ne- 
cessitate the payment of exorbitant wages, 





and another result is the rendering dear every 
product of the land which is to supply the 
wants of the cities and manufacturing towns. 
If a considerable amount of labor would 
bravely leave the cities it would give steady 
work to those remaining, and every indus- 
trial interest of the country regions would 
become prosperous; new lands would be 
brought under the plow, and the whole 
country increased in wealth and happiness, 
If nearly everybody wanted to make boots 
or buttons, how soon there would be a stress 
in the labor market in that direction, and 
how the cost or price of everything else would 
be enhanced! If nearly everybody desired 
to be occupied in a profession or in mer- 
chandising, how sore the trial and severe the 
struggle among the rivals, and how ill sup- 
plied would all other departments be! and, 
as a consequence, there would be a scarcity 
of food and an increase of the price of every- 
thing, without the corresponding profits of 
general industry to meet them. Apply this 
thought to the overcrowding of the cities 
and the industries belonging thereto, and we 
have a struggle in the city for work, and 
high prices for everything that we eat, drink, 
and wear. Every extra or unnecessary mer- 
chant or exchanger of products is a dead tax 
on all consumers. He must be paid for his 
time, or he must cheat or steal or starve. 
Every person fully earning his living and 
more, by producing something useful, or by 
transporting or exchanging the products of 
others, really adds to the public wealth, and 
tends to spread happiness over the land. 
Demagogues have tried to legislate on labor 
and the wages thereof, and on what shall con- 
stitute a day’s work; but we see no benefit 
arising from it. It was evidently attempted 
to win votes in the interest of ambitious 
politicians, or to obtain favor and support 
from the laboring masses. 

The recent strikes among mechanics and 
other laboring men, bring down numerous 
evils upon their heads. Everybody knows 
that if the day’s work be reduced from ten 
hours to eight, nearly every product must be 
increased in cost at least twenty per cent. 
Now, the majority of the men who strike eat, 
drink, and wear all they earn. If, then, by 
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working eight hours only, they shall enhance 
the cost of all they buy, they will have to 
put up with one-fifth less in clothing, fuel, 
and food than they now get. And what will 
they do with the extra two hours of leisure ? 
Will they spend it with books and with their 
families? ‘Will not thousands of them spend 
the extra time in places of dissipation and in 
forming habits ruinous to mind, body, and 
family ? When thereis astrike, we notice that 
the grog-shops are thronged and are doing 
a thriving business, day and night, as long 
as the money of the workers holds out. 
Besides, another effect of strikes is to con- 
sume the little money which the provident 
have laid up in sustaining the families of 
those who have been improvident; and when 
that surplus is exhausted the strike has to be 
given up and work begins. Coal-miners strike 
for a term of three months, and eat them- 
selves nearly out of house and home. Capi- 
talists raise the price of coal, and other men 
as poor as coal-miners have to pay the capi- 
talist his profit. Then the miner, without a 
dollar in his pocket or a pound of meat or 
bread in his house, begins to mine coal at 
the old prices. He has enhanced the cost 
of everything he uses by increasing the cost 
of coal to its consumers, and the result is, he 
has lost a quarter of his year’s time, and can- 
not buy so many comforts with a dollar as 
he could before the strike. Who is benefited ? 
Not he, surely, nor anybody else. Has he 
injured the capitalist? No! He has re- 
ceived the same money for a less quantity 
of coal, and has his mines still unexhausted, 
It has even been asserted and believed that 
coal-miners’ strikes have been fostered and 
encouraged, even procured by the owners of 
mines and the railroads which transport coal 
to market, in order to have an excuse for 
raising the price of coal from $6 to $13 a 
ton. In fact, they might afford to stop the 
mines for months and pay full wages, and 
still make money at such figures as they some- 
times sell coal at. 

Some things about strikes and mechanics’ 
societies are radically wrong. There is no 
reasonableness in requiring employers to pay 
poor help as much as they pay good work- 
men, nor in preventing those from working 
who desire to do sc. In a free country every 
man has a right to sell his time, his skill, 








and his strength at any price he can get or 
is willing to take, and no man or set of men 
has a right to hinder him, or interfere with 
his employer. Suppose all clergymen, all 
lawyers, all doctors, all merchants, were 
obliged by some rule to demand the same 
price for services or for products! Suppose 
a society of farmers were to resolve that no 
man should sell wheat, beef, butter, poultry, 
potatoes, or apples below or above a particu- 
lar prescribed price, and should come to the 
market armed with clubs and guns to en- 
force their rules! and suppose mean but- 
ter, stale bread, scrawny chickens, execrable 
fruits, and short weight and measure at that, 
were forced upon buyers at the best prices ! 
who would not rise with indignation to vin- 
dicate his rights in so plain a matter? Yet 
good and able workmen make rules requiring 
employers to hire men at full wages to work 
at trades who can neither do a good job nor 
a good day’s work. 

If men would work earnestly for eight full 
hours, they would to-day increase the average 
of production. Protected by society rules, 
men who are not high in moral tone idle 
away their time, and, even though the nom- 
inal time of the day’s work be ten hours, 
they do not, in fact, do eight good hours’ 
work. We were informed by a mechanic 
that men did not work so faithfully at eight 
hours as they did when they were working 
ten hours. It seems to be the theory of 
these societies that the workingman must 
prescribe the time he will work, the wages 
he shall receive, the number of apprentices 
the employer may keep, and other arbitrary 
regulations, while the employer has only to 
pay the bills and observe the strictest de- 
corum. 

These society arrangements are driving 
work away from New York, certainly to the 
rural districts or to distant cities; and men, 
in some cases, have to leave New York after, 
by strikes and exorbitant rules, they have in- 
jured or broken down their business, and 
seek work elsewhere at the same wages they 
refused to work for at home. One good 
thing we have heard of as resulting from so- 
ciety rules, and it is this, if a contractor fails 
to pay his bricklayer or his stair-builder, no 
man will plaster the house until the previous 
mechanic has obtained his dues. 
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We are sorry to say we have in New York 
and Brooklyn a few harpy builders, who 
manage to borrow money, obtain advances, 
and neglect to pay their workmen, and leave 
their houses half finished. If there could 
be a suciety to prevent anybody working for 
such men, it would be a good thing for all 
concerned. Besides, such builders never do 
good work, and the community as well as 
unfortunate workmen must suffer. 

For ourselves, we believe in the civilizing 
influences of labor-saving inventions, in 





mechanism, in the fullest development of 
Constructiveness, and would have every boy 
in America learn a trade. Yes, though he 
should finally become a farmer, a merchant, 
artist, or professional man, he should /jirst 
learn a trade by which he could earn an hon- 
est living. Besides, learning a trade would 


in itself be educational, and assist in fitting 
the boy to do anything, everything, all the 
better for having first learned how to use 
tools. Let Americans continue to lead the 
world in new inventions and in mechanical 
skill. Let all our boys learn trades. 





epartment of }eligion and fJsochoogy 





Kuow, 


Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 

Who worships God shall find him.— Young’s Night Thoughts, 

The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mre. Hemans, 





—_—s 


THE POWER OF THOUGHT. 


**Speak of his Highness from Inferno, and he stands beside you. 
Talk of Angels, you hear the rustling of their wings.” 


N the thought-world there are as many 

marvels, as many things wonderful and 
more incomprehensible than in the world of 
animal and vegetable life. Our friends some- 
times ask, “ How did you happen to think of 
that?” when we have spoken of something 
seemingly foreign to surrounding circumstances 
and topics of conversation. Perhaps we can 
trace the thought back, suggestion by sugges- 
tion, to its source ; again it seems to have arisen 
spontaneously, a plant of foreign birth in alien 
soil, springing, as were, from a seed dropped 
by a wild-bird flying over from another clime. 
Is it possible that it has been wafted by 
thought-waves floating from another congenial 
mind that mingled in its inner workings a 
memory of our needs ? 

How far, through what extent of space, mind 
has power upon mind, we know very little. 
There are several well-attested and authenti- 
cated instances of persons about meeting a 
sudden and violent end flashing their death- 
thought into the minds of distant dear ones; 
and undoubtedly persons who have a strong 
mutual attachment, strong wills, and great per- 
sonal magnetism, may influence each other 
mentally, though separated. Whether the dis- 
tance may be limited or limitless is another 
unanswered, perhaps unanswerable, query. 


That two people in the same room may in- | 





fluence each other without any oral communi- 
cation is a well-known fact. Those about us 
who care to possess the knowledge, are gener- 
ally acquainted with our prominent thoughts 
and opinions, even if every pains is taken to 
conceal them and no outward sign is made. 
If they are not sufficiently en rapport to under- 
stand us at first, they will know something is 
concealed, and will mouse around until the 
truth is discovered. 

People usually deceive themselves who think 
they have safely hidden any great secret in 
their own breasts. If it is something vital, 
important, it will occupy the mind, and will 
be betrayed to intimate friends and acquaint- 
ances. They who are habitually reticent upon 
all subjects can best conceal thoughts and mo- 
tives, because they furnish less clues, less tele- 
graph-wires whence any operator that chooses 
can “ take off” passing messages. 

Another common experience is expressed in 
the sayings quoted. We may not have thought 
of absent friends for months, may not know 
they have any intention of coming, when all at 
once a thought of them flashes into the mind, 
and in a few hours or moments they are with 
us. Any particular form of theught does not 
seem to be communicable, only the main idea, 
and the passive mind is rarely conscious how 
it obtained the thought; rarely ascribes it to 
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its true source ; indeed, generally attributes its 
knowledge to having learned it from surround- 
ing circumstances. 

Were it not for this fortunate mind-blindness, 
which causes us to see “ through a glass dark- 
ly” into the ever-open windows of our fellow- 
mortals’ minds, this glamour of uncertainty 
whether we have not imagined that our thought 
is theirs, familiar intercourse would be far less 
satisfactory than now in some respects, while 
in others it would be more enjoyable. Many 





people hide away much that is best of them- 
selves in the recesses of their own souls ; others 
hide all that is worst, exhibiting the best. 

It is evident that modern research has made 
every one better acquainted with his own na- 
ture and needs, and, consequently, given him 
a better understanding of human nature at 
large. Is it not possible that we shall continue 
to improve in this department of science till 
we shall at last “ know as we are known?” 

AMELIA G. PETTIT. 


—_+0¢——_—__ 


HUGH STOWELL BROWN. 


— eminent English clergyman is a 

large, strong, almost ponderous man. 
He stands six feet high, and weighs up- 
ward of two hundred pounds. He is 
built for power—power of body and 
power of brain. There is no attempt at 





tionate, devotional, trusting, and just. 
Intellectually, he is both thoughtful and 
practical. He comprehends principles, 
and applies them in a matter-of-fact way. 
He understands human nature well, and 
knows how to mold the minds of men to 
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display in his manner, no affectation— 
nothing of the Miss Nancy—but a steady, 
strong earnestness which commands re- 
spectful attention, and makes him next 
to invincible. His nature is peculiarly 
mellow, kindly, affectionate, and invit- 
ing. He is sympathetic, friendly, affec- 


his will. His mind is constructive; he 
can make and use tools as the skilled 
mechanic, which he is. In language, he 
is always forcible, rather copious, and 
sometimes eloquent. Naturally modest, 
sensitive, and even diffident, he has ac- 
quired a comfortable degree of assurance 
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and self-reliance. Taken all in all, he is 
one of the best representatives of the 
great middle class of leading English- 
men. He is to Liverpool what our 
Beecher is to Brooklyn. 

The accompanying engraved portrait, 
by no means a faithful likeness, is copied 
from a picture ten years old. The first 
time we met him was in 1860, at the open- 
ing of the Birkenhead Street Railway, 
near Liverpool, constructed by George 
Francis Train, the first horse “ tramway ” 
ever built in Great Britain. Mr. Brown 
was present, and, at the request of Mr. 
‘rain, made some hopeful and encourag- 
ing remarks on the event. Mr. Brown 
is soon to visit the United States, and 
when here we must try to retain him. 
We have not a few of England’s best 
clergy now in America. Let us induce 
this “ self-made man” to stay. Here is 
an outline of his life. 

Hugh Stowell Brown was born in Douglas, 
the chief town of the Isle of Man, in the year 
1823. His father was an Episcopal clergy- 
man, and his uncle, the long celebrated Hugh 
Stowell, is also a minister of the Established 
Church. 

The first fifteen years of his life were spent 
in his native town, at the grammar school, 
at which he received a good commercial 
education. For two years he was engaged 
in the business of land-surveying in England. 
He then repaired to Wolverton, one of the 
chief dépéts of the London and Northwest- 
ern Railroad, for the purpose of learning en- 
gineering. He addressed himself to his new 
employment with all the perseverance and 
courage which have marked him through 
life. Although a young man of less than 
twenty-one years of age, he drove a locomo- 
tive engine for six months. His prospects in 
his profession were of the most brilliant kind. 
He had every quality and qualification to 
become one of the first engineers of the day; 
but general knowledge had a charm for him 
which no amount of professional engagements 
could dispel. He was a diligent student, 
worthy to be ranked among the illustrious 
host who have pursued the quest of wisdom 
under what to other men were insurmount- 





able difficulties. He was not simply a vo- 
racious reader of English literature ; he also 
devoted himself to the acquirement of the 
classic languages. Many a time his Greek 
exercises might have been seen chalked in- 
side the fire-box of his railway engine. 

On reaching his majority he resolved to 
abandon all thought of secular promotion, 
and devoted himself to the Christian minis- 
try. He became a student of King’s College. 
In the course of his studies many difficulties 
presented themselves to his mind with regard 
to the doctrine of baptism as taught in the 
Episcopal Church. At length he was con- 
vinced that the baptism of primitive times 
was the only valid and Scriptural ordinance. 
His opinions on other subjects underwent a 
great change, so that he found himself, by 
conviction, a Nonconformist and a Baptist. 
Painful as the step was, despite the solicitous 
entreaties of friends and relatives, self-assured 
of the righteousness of his opinions, he left 
the church of his fathers to become a minis- 
ter of the denomination he has ever since 
faithfully served and richly adorned. 

The unworldliness of his motives and the 
humility of his character are shown by the 
fact that he did not seek a prominent position 
among his newly-chosen brethren. He wanted 
to work for the Master he loved unfettered, 
and was willing to toil anywhere and in any 
capacity in which he could do good. He 
labored for some time as a city missionary in 
Liverpool, gaining the love and friendship of 
many of the roughest and beforetime noto- 
riously bad men and women of that great 
seaport. 

During this time he frequently preached 
at the church of which he subsequently be- 
came the pastor. His eloquence and devoted- 
ness soon attracted attention and remark. 
In 1848 the Rev. J. Lister, the revered pastor 
of Myrtle Street Chapel, retired from a min- 
istry of nearly fifty years’ duration. The 
church extended a call to the city missionary, 
Hugh Stowell Brown, a procedure as wise as 
it was unusual and unexpected. It was ac- 
cepted. The young pastor more than fulfilled 
the expectations of his friends. He attached 
to himself the old members as securely as 
their own long-loved former pastor had done, 
and gathered about him some of the strong- 
est men of the city. Step by step he rose to 
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be a prominent minister in Liverpool, and 
to-day, after nearly a quarter of a century, 
he ranks among such men as Spurgeon, 
Chown, Vince, Maclarin, Aldis, and Brock— 
a genus of preachers unequaled either in 
the past or present history of the Baptist 
Church; men who combine the orator and 
the evangelist, the leader of public opinion 
and the pastor, the ripe scholar and the 
friend of the masses ; men sound in doctrine, 
rich in gifts, plain of speech, reverenced by 
their immediate friends, and respected by 
all denominations. 

In 1853 Mr. Brown determined to com- 
mence his now famous lectures to the work- 
ing classes. Metaphorically speaking, as he 
found they would not come to church, he 
stepped down from the pulpit, tore off the 
white tie, locked the chapel-door, marched 
to the lecture hall, and said, “ Now, my 
friends, just sit down and hear one of your 
neighbors talk to you exactly as he would 
by your own fireside. I don’t come to blow 
you up or frighten you. I am not a priest 
intending to genuflect in all manner of gro- 
tesque ways to impose on or amuse you; I 
don’t come even as a Christian minister to 
talk in the usual way about religion; but I 
come as a man who loves you and means to 
do you good in a plain, homely, brotherly 
manner.” 

The working men of Liverpool stretched 
out their homely hands to him in gratitude 
and welcome, while the Pharisees scowled 
on him and the angels of God underlined the 
Scripture, “ This man receiveth sinners.” 

As many as 2,000 and 3,000 of this class, 
Sunday afternoon after Sunday afternoon, 
thronged the hall. Nor was the attraction 
simply the large-heartedness and geniality of 
the speaker; they felt he was doing them 
good. Many a man and woman was melted 
to tears or aroused to holy resolution as they 
listened. Never had any man greater power 
over this class, He comes right close to 
them and breathes into their very nostrils 
the breath of entreaty and warning, so that 
it becomes the breath of a new life to them 
by the power of the Almighty. 

Hugh Stowell Brown is, in every sense, a 
man, There is nothing weak, petty, or vac- 
illating about him. He has physical strength 
and mental capacity of such a sort, that he 





does the work of a dozen ordinary ministers. 
I verily believe it is by the grace of God 
alone he has any sympathy for weaker breth- 
ren, or any compassion for the timid and 
wavering. He drives through life as he drove 
along the railroad twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, right ahead, majestically, leaving not 
only the go-cart but the fleet racehorse far 
behind. His force of character is extraor- 
dinary. His very presence breathes intoler- 
ance of indolence, lethargy, and fastidious- 
ness. He is just the man Paul would have 
loved—just the man to have done as Paul 
did when he sent John Mark to his mother 
because he grew homesick and half-hearted 
in his work. 

As a lecturer on general subjects he is 
most popular throughout Great Britain; as a 
preacher on special occasions he is always 
in request; as a platform speaker he is pow- 
erful and effective ; as a pastor he is assiduous 
and beloved; as a minister he is followed by 
all classes, and recognized by his own breth- 
ren as one of eminent gifts and intrinsic 
worth. In a word, he is a massive, eloquent 
representative of the English pulpit. 
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WAS IT A DREAM? 


BY MRS. C. A. MUNSON. 


" NEVER could believe such yarns, 
Nellie, never! It's all superstition !” 

“Call it what you please, cousin, but you 
must admit there is an influence in the world 
of which we know very little.” 

“Yes, Nell, ten thousand if you choose ; but 
no goblins or second-sight for me. I’m too 
‘matter-of-fact,’ ” said the young lady, ele- 
vating her voice, causing Mrs. Lawrence, who 
sat reading near the window, to lay down her 
book and gaze thoughtfully at the girls. 

“There!” exclaimed Annie, “ you see we've 
disturbed Aunt Milly, so we may as well 
‘ subside’.” 

“ No, dears, I’m not disturbed, only inter- 
ested. I’ve been listening to your conversa- 
tion, and your little stories have called up 
memories of which I seldom speak; incidents 
connected with my lost Edward. You both 
must remember hearing he was drowned.” 

“Oh! yes,” exclaimed Nellie, “we were 
both at Grandma’s when the news came. 
Six years ago, I think.” 
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“ Yes, dear, six years ago last month. We 
lived in Boston then. Edward had been 
ordered South by his physician, for he had a 
troublesome cough. He had been gone during 
the entire winter, and I was hoping to see 
him very soon, when a letter came telling us 
he had decided to take a voyage to the Pacific 
coast, which would keep him away from us 
several months longer.” 

“That was hard, Auntie,” said Nell. 

“ Yes, ‘child, a great disappointment; and 
the weeks seemed so long, for Emily was 
away that year, in Montreal, you remember. 
Your Uncle was not well, and he madea habit 
of retiring early. So my evenings were 
pretty lonely. One evening I had been read- 
ing tilla late hour. I remember it was ‘ Adam 
Bede’ that interested me, and I sat up to 
finish it. I went softly up stairs, and endeay- 
ored not to wake your Uncle, for I knew he 
was tired. I extinguished the gas, and had 
just laid my head on the pillow, when the 
room was filled with a most brilliant light. 
Feeling sure I had left no light, my first im- 
pression was that the house was on fire. I 
rose hastily from the pillow, and saw Edward 
standing in the door.” 

“Oh! Aunt Milly! 
exclaimed Annie. 

“Just like himself, dear, except that one 
arm seemed to hang lifeless or disabled; the 
other he extended in a sort of pleading manner 
toward me.” 

“ How did you feel, Aunty ; were you fright- 
ened ?” 

“TI was astonished, not exactly frightened. 
I cried, ‘Edward! and then I awoke your 
Uncle, telling him Edward had come. He 
started up, and then all was dark. Of course, 
he said I had been dreaming.” 

“ And so it seems to me, Auntie,” replied 
Annie. 

“Well, Annie, I'll tell you what followed, 
and then you may call it a dream if you choose. 
Your Uncle fell asleep directly, but I could not 
so readily dispel the impression I had re- 
ceived. I could not, in fact, close my eyes, 
and after hours of watchfulness I rose and 
went to my sister’s room (she was visiting us 
then), and told her what had happened. She, 
patient soul, listened to all I said; then she 
rose, saying, ‘ What day of the month is this ” 
I told her it was the fifteenth, and she pen- 
ciled it in her note-book, then advised me to 
go to rest. I went to my room, but no sleep 
visited me during that long night.” 

“ What happened after that, Aunty ?”’ 


How did he look?” 





“ After that, my dears, the days were sad, 
and the nights long, for I had the impression 
that my Edward was ill, or dead. Your Uncle 
would listen to nothing I said about my 
‘dream, as he seemed determined to call it. 
About seven weeks later my husband received 
a letter from Captain Newton, of the brig 
Alice, telling us the dreadful news that our 
‘son was lost overboard on the night of the 
fifteenth of August, in a gale, the sea being so 
heavy and the vessel under such headway it 
was impossible to stop,’ ” 

“Oh! Aunt Milly! I never heard that be- 
fore !” exclaimed Annie. 

“No, darling, for ever after, while your 
Uncle lived, he was unwilling I should speak 
of it.” 

“ What a strange thing it is!” said Nellie. 

“ Yes, child, and the strangest of all I have 
still to tell you. You remember I told you 
one arm seemed helpless. The captain wrote 
that ‘it appeared as if he had an arm broken 
by his fall, for in the glimpses they had of 
him he seemed to strike out with but one 
arm,’ ” 

“Oh! Nellie, I never heard anything so 
wonderful !” said Annie. 

“You have heard many things, no doubt, 
just as wonderful, but they did not come home 
to you like this,” replied her Aunt. 

“That’s just the case; Aunt Milly is the soul 
of truth, and I'll never talk so again. Iam 
only wondering whether it was a dream.” 
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THE SECRET 


BY STORMY CLIFT. 

THE robin just told her lover, 

The wind canght up the refrain, 
And told the bee in the clover, 

Who whispered it once and again 
To wild-wood and garden flower, 

To the heart’s-ease upon the lea, 
To the ivy upon the tower 

Of the castle beside the sea. 


A leaf on the waves, white-crested, 
Like an emerald floated away, 
And neither paused nor rested 
Till night on the waters lay. _ 
But a lily, in fragrant dreamings, 
Asleep in the sea’s embrace, 
Awoke and read the secret 
In the glance of his beaming face, 


Her perfumed prayers uplifting, 
She kissed the sea of blue, 

In her pure glory drifting, 
To death she passed from view. 
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But the mermaid caught—the glory 
That glowed in her raptured eye— 

From her fainting lips the story 
Which made her joy to die. 


Safe hid in a ruby sea cave, a star-fish heard the tale; 

He flashed through the circling waters, nor paused for 
the wildest gale, 

And wherever he sailed, like lightning the story flamed 
and glowed, 

And Neptune listened and told it, in the gloom of his 
dark abode. 


Then gnomes sped away to the ice-land, where, with 
spears and glittering shields, 
They traversed the crystal desert and swept o'er the 
snow-white fields 
Till they reached where the clouds of midnight 
Touched the pole with Erebus-hands, 
Where known and unknown uniting 
In the region of mystery stands. 





The clouds, as they listened, grew darker, till a flash like 
a river of light, 
Proclaimed Aurora-borealis the queen of the northern 
night; 
Then her “army with banners’ went marching down 
the fields of unlimited space, [apace— 
And so, in that erial journey, the secret was carried 
Was carried to stars and planets, 
And whispered through earth and air; 
It flashed in the summer lightning, 
And blushed in the rosebud fair. 


The secret! Man never may know it, 
*Tis a wonderful, wordless song 
Which Nature teaches her children— 
To her realm does the secret belong. 
Perhaps ‘tis a voice of thanksgiving 
To Him who creates by his word, 
A voice from Eternity’s fountain, 
By sin-deafened mortals unheard ; 
We know only this, wordless anthems, 
Through Nature, must reach Nature’s God. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, 





THE VOICES OF THE DEAF. 


PEECH is originally the result of hear- 
ing, and it is curious to trace the errors 
into which the human voice is led when, sud- 
denly deprived of the guiding power of the 
ear, it tries to assert itself independently of it 
without previous preparation. 

The untrained voices of those who lose 
hearing suddenly are as men who all at once 
find themselves without light in some under- 
ground labyrinth, and who wander about 
bewildered, and unable to discover any clue 
which shall lead them out to the day. 

For the hopelessly deaf there is no anti- 
dote to this state of perplexity, save the as- 
siduous cultivation of the nerves of feeling in 
connection with a certain mysterious instinct 
which makes it serve them for ears as it does 
the blind for eyes. Such must learn to feel 
their own voices, and through feeling them 
be able to regulate the pitch, the force, and 


' the modulation of their vocal efforts. This 


requires a course of systematic training in all 
cases where the deafness is total or very nearly 
so, All will have remarked that the voices 
of those who have become deaf at an early 
age, and of those who have been long so, are 





more or less unnatural, This is for want of 
necessary training after deafness comes on. 
But it is, above all, because the deaf do not 
know how to breathe for conversational pur- 
poses; they breathe for vital purposes only. 
Breathing in order to speak and in order to 
prolong speech is an altogether different 
matter from breathing merely that you may 
continue to exist. The ear in a hearing per- 
son directs conversational respiration in a 
manner so instinctive that we are not aware 
of the process till our attention is called to it 
in noting the sad results which its cessation, 
in those who have no longer the ear to guide 
them, produces. In such cases the defective 
breathing interferes so much with speech as 
to make it almost unintelligible, even when 
the articulation is good. I believe this diffi- 
culty occurs simultaneously with sudden, to- 
tal deafness. The deaf forget to fill the 
lungs before beginning to speak ; the conse- 
quence is a shrill, shallow tone in many, es- 
pecially in women. They go on talking in 
an absolutely breathless manner; and this 
feeling of being out of breath causes them to 
hurry on as fast as possible, instead of stop- 
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ping to take a full breath. The breath comes 
and goes in little gasps and puffs all the 
time, till exhaustion causes them to stop. 
There is a feeling of distress across the upper 
part of the chest, and the habit persisted in 
will seriously impair the lungs in time. The 
state induced is to some extent equivalent to 
broken wind in horses. 

Perhaps the most striking instance that we 
have on record of a person becoming totally 
deaf at an early age, and retaining speech 
throughout life without the aid of any after 
training, is the case of Dr. John Kitto, the 
celebrated English Biblical author. Since I 
gave the results of training in my own case 
in the three articles entitled, “ After Years 
of Silence,” in Hearth and Home, some per- 
sons have published their convictions that 
no especial training is needed in such in- 
stances, and Dr. Kitto has been cited in de- 
fense of their assertions. I am therefore go- 
ing to show by the quoted testimony of 
himself and his friends just what sort of a 
voice Dr. Kitto had. A few words first to 
those who do not already know who he 
was, 

The son of a poor and intemperate laborer 
in a small English town, he was of Cornish 
descent. He was naturally a sickly and 
feeble child, and early evinced a strong love 
of books. When about thirteen years old, 
one day while ascending a high ladder with 
a hod full of bricks on his shoulder, he stum- 
bled on the topmost round and fell to the 
ground. He was almost killed, and sustained 
some internal injury of the head, from which 
he never fully recovered. The fall also made 
him totally deaf, the drums of both his ears 
being bursted. For several years after this 
he led a sort of vagabond life, having no 
means of communication with others save by 
writing. He was not made aware of the 
existence of the finger alphabet till he had 
been deaf six years. He was at last put into 
the workhouse of the town by some charit- 
ably disposed people who did not like to see 
him wandering about half-starved and _half- 
naked. There he was set to learning the 
shoemaker’s trade; but as he evinced unusual 
desire for mental improvement, he was al- 
lowed some privileges, among which was the 
frequenting of a library. He was taken out 
of the workhouse at length to be appren- 





ticed to a shoemaker, who treated him so 
badly that the authorities interfered and 
canceled the indentures. Some gentlemen 
who were interested in him took action 
subsequently, and he went to learn dentistry 
witb one of them. But this project was 
abandoned still later when his religious con- 
victions became stronger, and he was set to 
learn printing by a missionary society, which 
eventually dispatched him to one of its sta- 
tions, Malta. But he did not give satisfac- 
tion to his employers, nor they to him. He 
returned to England, and after casting about 
for some time for employment, he accepted 
the position of tutor to the little sons of his 
old master in dentistry, Mr. Grover, now 
turned missionary, who was going out to 
Bagdad. He remained in the East several 
years, and then severing his connection with 
Mr. Grover returned to England, and became 
a writer for the weekly literary press, con- 
tributing mostly papers of travel to the Pen- 
ny Journal. He next began to be connected 
with Biblical literature, in which he soon 
became remarkable, and wiich he was spe- 
cially fitted to illustrate from his familiarity 
with life in the East, and his great love of 
the subject. His writings are voluminous, 
and he was a most intense worker, his work- 
day averaging sixteen hours. He had the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity conferred on 
him by a German University, though he was 
a layman, on account of his great services in 
the department of Scriptural literature, and 
was also made an F.S.A. 

He married soon after his second return to 
England, and had ten children. He died at 
the age of fifty-four—or, rather, I should say, 
he deliberately killed himself by over-work, 
which it did not seem as if he could avoid, 
his large family being altogether dependent 
on the proceeds of his pen. 

Dr. Kitto never had any training for his 
voice after he became so totally and suddenly 
deaf. For afew years afterward he discon- 
tinued the use of it altogether, and had fallen 
into the habit of communicating only by 
writing. This feeling of constraint and dis- 
satisfaction in the use of speech is common 
among those who become deaf while young, 
and leads them in most cases to abandon it 
altogether when they do not receive proper 
encouragement and training of the vocal 
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powers. Dr. Kitto was saved from becoming 
entirely dumb in the following manner: 

“ When I first went to the Mediterranean,” 
he says, “the companions of my outward 
voyage were Dr. Korck, a German physician, 
who had lately taken orders in the Anglican 
Church, and Mr. Jadownicky, a converted 
Polish Jew, lately arrived from America, 
where he had been completing his Christian 
education, These well-informed and kind- 
hearted men being always with me, soon per- 
ceived how the matter really stood, and after 
much reasoning with me on the matter, they 
entered into a conspiracy, in which the cap- 
tain of the ship joined, not to understand a 
word I said, otherwise than orally, through- 
out the voyage. In this they persevered to 
a marvel; and as I had much to ask, since I 
had not been at sea before, I made very great 
progress with my tongue during the six 
weeks’. voyage, and by the time we reached 
our destination had almost overcome the 
habit of clutching at a pen or pencil to an- 
swer every question that was asked me. 
From this time I usually expressed myself 
orally to those whom I knew in the ordinary 
intercourse of life; but when my communi- 
cation required many words, it was usually 
conveyed in writing. This also I at length 
dropped, and strangers only were addressed 
in writing. Finally, I ventured to accost 
even strangers with the tongue, and it was 
only when not understood that I resorted to 
the pen. At first strangers could rarely un- 
derstand me without much difficulty, but 
under the improvement which practice gave, 
my voice was so much bettered that the in- 
stances in which it was not readily under- 
stood gradually diminished;-and at the 
present day I rarely tind even a foreigner to 
whom my language is not clear.” 

Again we find him alluding to his speech 
in his journal kept while traveling in the 
East. At the time spoken of he was going 
through the desert with a caravan. 

“Before we lay down Mr. N. conversed 
with me about pronunciation and meter. 
He thinks I speak better than could be ex- 
pected of one deaf so long; but among other 
faults he endeavored this evening to teach 
me to enunciate the final Z distinctly. When 
initial, he says, I can do it well enough. I am 
afraid, however, that in this case the best 





theoretical instruction will have little effect 
on my practice.” 

* The following is his fellow-travelers’ de- 
scription of his speech: “It is pitched in a far 
deeper bass tone than is natural to men who 
have their hearing. There is in it a certain 
contraction of the throat analogous to wheez- 
ing, and altogether it is eminently guttural. 
It may be suspected that this is attributable 
to the fact that his deafness came on in boy- 
hood, before the voice had assumed its mas- 
culine depth. The transition having taken 
place without the guidance: of the ear, was 
made at random and without any pains be- 
stowed upon it by those who could hear and 
correct it. His pronunciation is generally 
accurate enough as regards all such words as 
young boys are likely to be familiar with, 
and as to others which closely follow their 
analogy, but is naturally defective in respect 
to words of later acquirement.” 

Further on he refers to the impression 
which he made on the natives in the matter 
of his speech, from which it is to be inferred 
that even they could perceive some peculiar- 
ity about it: “One man told me by signs, 
imitating my stoop and other infirmities, 
that I was a little, crooked, deaf, dumb, good- 
for-nothing fellow.” 

Describing the unearthly sort of a noise he 
made when speaking in the open air, he 
represents people as starting and staring in 
astonishment, and he adds that in the Bur- 
lington Arcade (London) “the preternatural 
rumble of his voice is heard afar off.” 

When he read aloud to his wife, “the deep 
and unvarying bass of his guttural tones, 
prolonged for hours, often set his sole auditor 
to sleep.” ‘ Were I again in Persia,” he mer- 
rily exclaims, “it would be in my power to 
realize a handsome income by the exercise 
of a gift which is only there well appreciated. 
It throws into the shade all the boasted 
wonders of the mesmeric trance to behold 
the gradual subsidence of my victim under 
the sleep-compelling influence of my voice, 
in spite of all her superhuman struggles to 
avert the inevitable doom.” 

That his assertions about making himself 
understood by everybody are not to be taken 
literally is proved by the testimony of his 
wife, who says: 

“Most of his friends, though they might 
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enjoy hearing him talk—that is, the few who 
could understand him ”—etc. 

That he never used speech with perfect 
ease after his accident is proved by his biog- 
rapher’s remarks: “ After his fall he became 
more and more loth to speak, till his friends 
during his voyage to Malta forced him, and 
through life he made no superfluous terms, 
avoiding all remarks about the weather, 
all expletives, adjuncts, and complimentary 
phrases, and even terms of endearment.” 
He himself says he could never get into the 
habit of using contractions, such as “ can’t” 
for can not, “don’t” for do not, etc. 

And that his voice was not satisfactory in 
general society is to be inferred not only from 
the remark of his wife, already quoted, but 
from his own confession when he says: “I 
feel more and more every day that it will 
never do for me to mix in company. At the 
Lest a deaf man must always cut an awkward 
figure in it.” 

This shows how limited and unsatisfactory 
his means of intercourse must have been in 
every way. Speaking of his voice and of the 
effects of his deafness upon his literary work, 
his biographer says: 

“His sentences sometimes want rhythm. 
The clauses are occasionally rugged, and his 
manuscripts exhibit a word or an epithet re- 
curring in contiguous members of the same 
sentence. He had lost so far the feeling of 
sound, and his eyesight could not guide him. 
His poetry exhibits this curious defect of 
‘halting, hopping feet,’ and he admits that 
he could not recognize and rectify it, and 


that he had always a misgiving on the sub- 


ject. . . He was liable to pronounce words as 
they were written, and as he brought out all 
the syllables, German strangers, having some 
acquaintance with English, usually under- 
stood him better than his own countrymen.” 

The last sentence should be compared with 
Kitto’s own description of his voice as he 
fancied it to be. His shyness of strangers 
was doubtless due to the little pleasure which 
he had in using his voice. In later years in- 
tercourse with any but his family and one or 
two friends was almost altogether abandoned 
on account of this difficulty. He speaks, 
too, of his “labored asthmatic breathing,” 
which was doubtless owing to his inability 
to breathe in a proper manner while convers- 





ing. He could not read the lips, and often 
complains of the irksomeness of holding con- 
versations in the finger language. 

Yet this man was the most striking exam- 
ple that we have on record of speech being 
maintained through life in spite of entire 
deafness and without any especial training. 
I think I have proved how unsatisfactory he 
found it to be. Now, had he been able to 
have proper elocutionary instruction, such as 
is peculiarly adapted to the cases of the deaf, 
I believe his voice would have become a 
pleasure to him, and the most valuable of all 
means of communication, instead of being, as 
it so often was, a snare and a vexation, and 
a means of increasing his shyness by draw- 
ing all eyes upon him. 

I therefore reason that in the cases of all 
those who have learned to speak, but who 
are too deaf to control their own voices 
through the ear, a certain course of discipline 
and practice is essentially necessary to pre- 
vent them from losing, wholly or partly, the 
intelligible use of speech. And the sooner 
this is commenced the better, since wrong 
habits of voice are among the most difficult 
of all to conquer. This would also prevent 
that loss of the feeling of sound which spoiled 
Kitto as a writer of verse. 

He had forgotten, too, how voices and 
things sounded. “Does she make a noise? 
Pray tell me what sort of a noise she makes,’ 
he says to his wife, so pathetically, when 
watching the babyish ways of his first child. 

For myself, though I became deaf when 
about eleven, I have a distinct recollection 
of every sort of sound which I heard previ- 
ous to that period. I know how the wind 
sounds among the trees when the leaves are 
on them and when they are not. I know 
its low whisper among the deep grass. I 
know the hollow murmur of the sea, and how 
music sounds across water. I know the 
sound made by every tame beast and fowl, 
and the twittering of the birds. And I can 
often tell what sort of a voice a person has, 
without knowing howI do it. Yet I have 
never heard a sound since my ears were first 
closed. HOWARD GLYNDON. 

ns Ss 

Tue Cleveland police picked up a man 4 
day or two ago in the streets, who appeared to 
be laboring under great mental distress ; but, 
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on applying soothing remedies, he came to 
himself and explained matters. He said that 
when he left his happy home early in the morn- 
ing his wife kissed him good-by, as is her custom 
when she wants any errand performed, and then 
asked him to “ go to the dressmaker, and tell her 
that she (the wife) had changed her mind, and 


would have the watered silk made up instead | 





of the poplin; and be sure to tell her,” said 
the wife, “that if she thinks it would look bet- 
ter with ten bias flounces without puffing, and 
box-plaited below the equator—which shoul be 
gathered in hem-stitched gudgeons up and down 
the seams, with gusset stitch between—she can 
make it up in that way, instead of fluting the 
bobinette insertion, and piecing out with point 
applique, as I suggested yesterday.” 


—!+eo—__—__ 


REST AND RECREATION. 


BY ANNA CLEAVES. 


“TS it possible that pale, care-worn looking 

woman is Ellen Smith, the once gay, 
rosy-cheeked companion of my dancing school- 
days?” I inquired of a friend, as we turned 
away from the door of a neat cottage where 
we had been calling on its inmates. 

“ Yes,” she replied, “that is Ellen; but re- 
member you have not seen her for some years, 
and you know she is married now and has a 
family of three children.” 

“And an unsympathizing, worthless hus- 
band, I'll be bound !” I rejoined. 

“Ah! there you mistake,” said my friend ; 
“he is one of the most industrious, kind- 
hearted men we have in the village, always to 
be found at his own fireside, and ever attend- 
ing to his own business; a perfect model of a 
domestic husband, I can assure you.” 

“ And I suppose Ellen is what you call a per- 
fect model of a domestic wife,” I replied ; 
“well, if the husband looks as careworn, sal- 
low, and spiritless as the wife, I am very 
thankful that I am not on the list of your per- 
fect models of matrimony. From Ellen’s ap- 
pearance one would suppose she never allowed 
herself a moment’s recreation in her life, or 
even took the time to indulge in a good, 
merry laugh. Perhaps she has not much to 
laugh at; yet I believe that each individual, 
to a great extent, makes his or her own world, 
and can either tint it with brightest rose color 
or shade it with the despair and gloom of mid- 
night. When you tell me the husband is never 
seen elsewhere than at his own fireside, which 
may be quite proper in its way, you might 
have added the wife is never seen elsewhere 
either; and here lies the secret of the pale, 
spiritless face. 

“Cage a young, joyous robin and deprive it 
of its wonted liberty and the pure, fresh air of 
heaven, ten to one but the poor bird dies, no 
matter if it is petted and caressed by its owner. 

“ How, then, can men and women live caged 





all their lives in the endless round of fatigue 
and labor without recreation of some kind? 
We are all children in spirit from the cradle 
to the grave, or should be, if we would spend 
life happily ; and it is as necessary to a healthy 
mind to be surrounded by cheering influences 
as is nourishing food to sustain the body. 

“Poor Ellen! It is really sad to see how 
all the light and joy have faded from her face. 
Well do I remember to have seen her, when a 
girl, practicing her dancing-lessons on the 
hearthstone of the old kitchen fireplace, to the 
great delight of her grandmother, who, seated 
in her arm-chair, with love and admiration de- 
picted on her countenance, would watch the 
performance by the firelight, and declare, 
‘There ever was so graceful a creature in all 
the world as her Ellen!’ 

“T wonder what the poor old soul would 
say now. to see her weighed down with care 
and toil, until there is scarcely the ghost of 
Ellen Smith left!” 

“ Well,” interrupted my friend, “ how can a 
woman with the cares of a family, and with 
only the one pair of hands to perform the du- 
ties of nurse, seamstress, and housekeeper, find 
time for recreation? When she has finished 
the day’s toil, nature, completely exhausted, 
craves rest ; and, necessarily, one half of such 
a woman’s life is spent oblivious of everything 
but its cares.” 

“ True,” I replied, “ but it is civilization and 
fashion which impose many useless burdens 
upon us; and it is generally conceded that our 
imaginary wants far exceed our real ones. 
How many young married people ruin their 
prospects for life by striving to keep up a false 
appearance, and aping the fashions of the day! 
And many a mother spends half her life ruf- 
fling and embroidering garments which in 
reality do not add one iota to the beauty of 
her child’s face, while every stitch she takes 
may be drying up her very heart's blood! 
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‘ Nonsense!’ says such a mother ; ‘ sewing and 
confinement in-doors never injure me. In the 
fevepart of the day I work about the house, 
and in the afternoon sit down to sew, and it 
quite rests me, I can assure you.’ So, doubt- 
less, thinks Ellen Smith; but I would say to 
such mothers, if they would only devote half 
the time spent in such useless occupations to 
the improvement of their own and their chil- 
dren’s health, in taking daily ablutions and 
proper out-of-door exercise and mingling with 
cheerful, intelligent company, I am certain 
there would be more happy hearts in the world, 
and by far less pale, careworn faces, and, in- 
stead of our lives being spent amid ignorance 
and the darkness of despair, rose-tinted clouds, 
radiant with hope and happiness, would ever 
beam upon our pathway.” 

“ Your preaching is all very good,” said my 
friend, “ and your rose-tinted clouds very beau- 
tiful, but suppose a wife who is obliged to sus- 
tain all the care of her house and family does 
that only which is necessary for their comfort, 
think you it would not be enough to pale her 
cheeks and leave the lines of care upon her 
brow ?” 

“ Perhaps it would; much depends on one’s 
constitution and temperament,” Ireplied. “To 
such women I would say, if you must work, 
have some order about it. Even the daily 
routine of household cares may be made com- 
paratively pleasing and interesting. We all 
have a mission to perform in this world, and 
whatever it is let us do it cheerfully. Don’t 
fret; don’t ery ; it will only add to the wrinkles 
on your brow and make things worse, and your 
influence will imperceptibly affect those around 
you. Who ever knew a mother to be sick, 
peevish, or irritable, but that her children 
caught the contagion? Nothing makes us 
more miserable than to be continually dwell- 
ing on our own troubles. Shake care and 
trouble off as you would some terrible animal 
that was about to devour you. When every- 
thing seems to go wrong, and the children all 
have a cross spell, shut up your house, turn 
your back upon all vexation, and take your 
children to the park, to the woods, or the 
beach—anywhere away from the scenes of 
your annoyance—and spend a_half-holiday. 
Even the sight of other faces will ofttimes 
divert the mind from its despondency, and you 
will return home—” 

“ All beat out,” interposed my friend, “ with 
children crosser than ever, no fire, no supper, 
and everything undone, and wish to mercy you 
had remained at home.” 





“That depends upon yourself,” I argued, 
“and is just as you color your sky; let the 
children understand beforehand that they are 
to be content with a simple meal, and be con- 
tent with one yourself. Fresh air and healthy 
exercise are enemies to weak and dainty 
stomachs.” 

“But the husband!” again interposed my 
friend ; “ how will he like your simple meal ?” 

“Tf he is a loving father and kind, consid- 
erate husband,” I replied, “he will be so re- 
joiced to see the bright, smiling faces around 
him, that he cannot but be satisfied with any- 
thing which tends to make those whom he 
truly loves happy. If there is no goodness nor 
manhood about him, even the simple meal is 
more than he deserves.” 

Without rest and recreation there can be no 
real happy homes, no rosy cheeks, nor smiling 
faces. Relaxation from toil and care arouse 
the energies, quicken the perceptions, and give 
one renewed vigor to will and purpose. Even 
the little hands, through its influence, will be 
stimulated to new efforts, and soon they will 
be as busy as mamma, and take pleasure in 
assisting her to set things in order with the 
promise of another holiday. 

It is these bright things ahead that we should 
look to, and teach the children to look forward 
to. If they never come, surely it is time better 
spent than sitting with troubled hearts and 
wrinkled brows peering into the darkness, and 
ever brooding over our cares and sorrows. 


—_+0e—__—_—_- 


THE MAN OF CHICAGO. 


as EFORE the fire,’ no man was more 

hopeful, enterprising, or jubilant than 
the Chicago man. Here is his picture paint- 
ed to-day by a correspondent of the Boston 
Globe : 

“In but one respect a change is apparent in 
the representative man of Chicago. Imme- 
diately after the fire he seemed to laugh at 
his calamity, to look upon it with a cheerful 
spirit. He was like our new recuits who 
went to the war. They passed down to the 
field of trial with cheers and shouts and 
waving of banners. Now he has settled 
down into a calm, almost dogged resolu- 
tion to hold on and succeed, or die. He 
goes to his task silent, sad, persistent, like 
the veteran soldier who went into the af- 
fray knowing its meaning and determined to 
conquer. These men will conquer; they 
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will restore their city, and many of them 
will rebuild their fortunes; but  sccres, 
hundreds of them will do it at the price of 
their lives. There are indications even now 
of overtaxed minds and brains. Some will 
go down to death before they see the new 
city standing in its glory, and others will 
drop out of the ranks soon after the victory 
is proclaimed, and drop into early graves. 
We glory in their pluck, their enterprise, 
their brave, strong hearts, that will not suc- 
cumb to adverse fortunes, and yet we are 
sad in contemplating the results of this long 
overstrain of muscle, brain, and heart.” 

[The Chicago man may die—all men die— 





but he will rise again. Fire purifies; trials 
call out and develop the true man; where 
one leaves off another begins. The principle 
of resurrection pertains to all life, vegetable 
and animal; water evaporates, is converted 
into rain or snow or hail, and again into 
water. Recreation is still going on. We 
must not stimulate, strain, or go too fast. 
Chicago is not the place in which to put on 
the brakes or go slow. Push, push, push, is 
the word there. The Chicago man should 
remember that 

“Too much care makes a young man gray,” 
and 

“Too much care turns an old man to clay.”’] 


—- woe 


LONDON JEWS. 


BY N. 8. DODGE. 


WRITE from the Barbican, a spacious 

London thoroughfare connecting Fins- 
bury Square with Aldersgate Street. Close 
by are Bevis-Marks, Houndsditch, St. Mary 
Axe, and Petticoat Lane. Passing through 
any one of these dingy lanes, the traveler 
might easily imagine himself in Frankfort, 
Warsaw, or any other place containing a large 
Jewish population, Every face is of curvi- 
linear outline—every brow penciled in an 
arch of exact ellipse—every nose more or less 
conforming to a standard better known than 
easily described—and every head of hair 
bushy and black as Absalom’s. Within this 
area Isaac kills beef and mutton according 
to the old dispensation, Jacob receives acci- 
dental silver spoons, and consigns them to 
the crucible ; Rebecca disposes of fried liver, 
smoking hot, on burnished copper platters ; 
Moses and Aaron keep marine stores for 
every earthly thing furtively acquired, Ruth 
deals in oranges, Melchizedek in Hebrew 
tracts, Absalom in Turkey rhubarb, and Mor- 
decai in opium. Nothing is to be seen, 
above, below, around, but Jewish faces, 
houses, and occupations. 

It is from this quarter of the great metrop- 
olis that more than seven hundred purchasers 
of cast-off garments start upon their business 
five mornings of every week. There is not a 
street in London they do not traverse. From 
five to seven o'clock in the east end, and from 
eight to nine o’clock in Mayfair, Belgravia, 


s 





and Bayswater, in the west end, you cannot 
miss these bagmen, keeping close to the area 
railing of the houses, and uttering their low 
monotone, “ Clo’, clo’,” intended to be heard 
by the servants, and not overheard by master 
or mistress. At 3 Pp. M. of these five days— 


| for they observe Saturday out of respect to 


the Hebrew law, and Sunday out of compul- 
sion by the Christian—the streets leading 
out of Houndsditch, through St. Mary Axe 
to the Old Clothes Exchange, are black with 
the returning crowd of these seven hundred, 
All have bags on their backs, and many boots 
strung on their shoulders, and pyramids of 
hats on their heads, as they pay Barney 
Aaron, the janitor, the ha’penny toll, and 
pass through the gates into the broad area 
of “ Rag Fair,” as the Exchange is styled— 
whose compound of mustiness, arising from 
dank clothing and mouldy upholstery, de- 
caying leather and mildewed bedding, scents 
the whole neighborhood. These thronging 
wayfarers are the hucksters of tattered. gar- 
ments. The buyers are already within the 
Exchange—eager old men in greasy gabar- 
dines, sharp hawkers with bejeweled. shirt- 
fronts, and slop-shop women flaunting in gay 
colors. Watching the in-comers, with whom 
they are more or less acquainted, they seize 
them by the arm, and feel the contents of 
their bags. “Ha! you cot any preakin’?” 
[old pieces] cries one who buys old coats to 
cut into cloth caps. “Cot any fusiian, old 
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cotash, or gloves?” asks another. “ You 
know me,” wheedles a third; “I’m little 
Ikey, the pest of puyers, and always gives a 
goot prishe!” Thus the bartering and sale 
goes on. From the middle of the afternoon, 
which is high-tide at Rag Fair, till the bell 
sounds for shutting up at six, tinkers, um- 
brella-menders, bone-grubbers, old-clo’ men, 
and costermongers, as sellers, alternate with 
Swiss Jews and English Jews, German Jews 
and Greek Jews, as buyers, chaffering, whin- 
ing, and coaxing with the utmost eagerness. 

The closing of Rag Fair is high-noon in 
Petticoat Lane. This is the bas ton of Lon- 
don. It is not far off. Having seen it once, 
you know it forever. Its gutters are gray ; 
passages bubble with soap-suds; slits of 
blind alleys, in which old blankets and rag- 
ged drapery are hung out to dry, open as you 
along; barrows block the sidewalks ; 
vapors of fried fish taint the air; and fluffy- 
haired Hebrewesses, with gold ear-rings dan- 
gling on their necks and gorgeous rings hoop- 
ing their fingers, are seated in the door-ways. 
Artificial flowers and soiled ribbons, carpen- 
ters’ second-hand tools and the worn imple- 
ments of every other trade, half-destroyed 
harness and broken furniture, babies’ cloth- 
ing and kitchen utensils, paintings, books, 
screens, parlor-ornaments, articles of vertu, 
damask hangings, and chipped china-ware, 
are offered for sale on every side. The beds, 
pillows, mattresses, under-clothing, embroid- 
ery, lace, dressing-cases, toilet articles, and 
choice boudoir appliances that find their way 
to Petticoat Lane are suggestive of the straits 
that unforeseen poverty brings. The sellers 
are all Jews. The buyers are Gentiles, at- 
tracted here—poor mechanics, needy trades- 
men, under-salaried clerks—in hopes of pur- 
chasing at half-price. 

Better, perhaps, than anywhere else there 
is shown in Petticoat Lane that singular 
characteristic of the Jewish race that makes 
it, in every part of the world, the consumer, 
never the producer, of a manufactured arti- 
cle. There is not a thing on sale made by a 
Jew. He will repair and restore, renovate 
and disguise, but manufacture never. In all 
the street there are no artisans. Every door 
opens upon merchandise—every householder 
is engaged in buying or selling. Some of 
these dealers are rich, and will leave no end 


pass 





of money to their Ruths and Rachels, when 
they are gathered to their fathers. 

Among the 90,000 Jews in London there 
is not a beggar. This is the boast of the 
race. It is said to be equally true of the 
Jews everywhere. The statement has heen 
denied, but I heard the great banker, Solo- 
mons, re-affirm it last year at a public meet- 
ing over which the lord mayor presided, and 
challenge a single instance to the contrary. 
It is certainly true in London, that while 
the Hebrews utilize every possible com- 
modity—while they will buy, sell, receive 
stolen goods, and be everything and do 
everything for a living—they never beg. 
The truth is, that their activity and enter- 
prise instinctively unfit them for lazy mendi- 
cancy. As they made themselves masters of 
the commerce of the Middle Ages by their in- 
dustry and shrewdness, so they now, through 
the same qualities, hold a monopoly of various 
employments. They are the large dealers in 
pearls and diamonds in-the-rough ; they con- 
trol European traffic in the dried fruits from 
Asia Minor; they farm the hostels and post- 
routes of Russia, and they are the money- 
changers of the whole world. The trade in 
old linen, by which, in time of war, fortunes 
are often made, is entirely in their hands. 
The purchase of horses, mules, and camels 
from the Arabs and Moors fell into their con- 
trol during the great rebellion in India and 
the war with Abyssinia. 
in cotton as our armies, during the late war, 
advanced into Southern territory; the ex- 
change of products at the great annual fairs 
of Leipzig and Frankfort ; the carrying trade 
of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Bulgravia; the 
border traffic with the Bedouins of Africa 
and Asia; and the purchase and sale of un- 
current money and doubtful securities—in 
each and all of which they are largely engaged 
—are instances of the sagacity with which 
the Hebrew sees, and the tenacity with which 
he holds, lucrative branches of commerce. 

There is one kind of business in which 
certain London Jews engage, that, for strange- 
ness, has not its like probably in the world ; 
I refer to the discount of paper supposed to 
be forged. A nobleman’s son, for example, 
wants a thousand pounds, and offers, as se- 
curity for its repayment,-his father’s name. 
The money-lender knows very well that my 
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lord would be the last man in the world to | 


send his son to Aim for a loan, and he natu- 
rally infers that the note of hand is a forgery. 
But he knows, also, that he can obtain a 
higher rate of interest than if it were genuine, 
and is far more certain that it will be promptly 
paid at maturity. He, therefore, discounts 
the perfectly worthless paper, and puts it in 
his safe, sure that the young blood will pay 
it if he lives, or, if he dies, that the father 
will do so to spare his son’s memory. 

It is in exchange and barter that the Isra- 
elite everywhere excels. He rarely produces. 
Into handicraft he seldom enters. Inventive 
genius is not his. Manufactures he generally 
leaves to others. Mechanical skill appears 
foreign to his nature. He is a poor opera- 
tive, and a poorer household servant. Man- 
ual labor, where bread is to be won by daily 
wages, he avoids. Scorning no labor while 
he is his own master, he abhors drudgery for 
another. The best of commercial travelers, he 
is the poorest of counting-room clerks. Sharp- 
est of buyers and sellers, he is the stupidest 
of contrivers. The Jew, as arule, continues, 
but does not originate; accepts, but rarely 
organizes ; finds a market, but does not create 
a demand ; makes the best of every situation, 
but at the same time accepts it as the inev- 
itable. Wherever money is to be won, how- 
ever, by shrewd calculation ; wherever specu- 
lative risk promises a fair return ; or whenever 
an unsteady market offers large margins for 
profit or loss, his tact, calculation, and bold- 
ness have no equal. His judgment in an 
emergency is rarely at fault. The critical 
moment seldom escapes his notice. Scruples 
do not embarrass him. Conscience makes no 
coward of his venture. It thus becomes true 
that in every country there is a great Hebrew 
capitalist. When the allied armies, in 1815, 
needed money, the sovereigns had recourse to 
aJew. When England wanted $100,000,000 
sterling for emancipation in Jamaica, a He- 
brew furnished it. When the Crimean war 
rendered necessary an unusual loan; when 
Prussia, girding herself for her two great 
wars, required the sinews that made those 
wars successful; when Russian credit, after 
Sebastopol was in ruins, poised between solv- 
ency and bankruptcy ; when England agreed 
to pay Austria and Prussia $60,000,000 each 
as subsidies ; and when Metternich, denied a 





loan by the merchant princes of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, appealed for a sum of money 
too large for all Vienna to furnish—it was in 
each case a Jew who came to the rescue. 

I refer, in almost every one of these cases, 
to one branch or the other of the house of 
Rothschilds. Although the wealth of this 
firm is never estimated, its transactions with 
governments are matters of history. Since 
the peace of 1815 it has raised $1,000,000,000 
for Great Britain, $250,000,000 for Austria, 
$200,000,000 for Prussia, $400,000,000 for 
France, $250,000,000 for Naples, $125,000,000 
for Russia, $60,000,000 for Brazil, and for 
smaller States more than $140,000,000. The 
gains upon these transactions must have been 
enormous. Hence the impression, in all the 
monetary marts of the world, that the credit 
of the Rothschilds is beyond the possibility 
of damage. In 1857, when the financial storm 
that prostrated all confidence of man in man 
in the United States swept across the Atlan- 
tic, carrying havoc to bankers and merchants, 
ship-owners and manufacturers, iron-masters 
and bill-discounters, almost the only great 
house in Europe that stood unshaken by the 
tempest was theirs. I was at that time re- 
siding in England. For two or three days 
George Peabody’s credit was gone. Baring 
Brothers looked out with dismay upon the 
wrecks floating around them. Brown, Ship- 
ley & Co.; Morrison, Dillon & Co.; Freder- 
ick Huth & Co., and other leading mercantile 
and banking firms of London and Liverpool, 
took in all canvas, and were striving to ride 
out the gale under bare poles. The Roths- 
childs, on the contrary, showed no change. 
Their extended business seemed to suffer no 
diminution. As loan-contractors, dealers in 
bullion, stock-brokers, and sellers of securi- 
ties, they did as much during the panic— 
perhaps more—asever. They kept their sails 
spread to the winds, and even when the Bank 
of England had to appeal to government for 
help, the Rothschilds moved onward without 
dismay. They lost $40,000,000 by fall of se- 
curities in 1848, as much or more during the 
Franco-Prussian war, and $2,500,000 by the 
funding of exchequer bills; but in not one 
of these cases was their credit touched. If 
anything on earth be exempt from disastnous 
mutation, it would appear to be the wealth 
of this great house. 
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As remarkable as the Rothschilds for ' 


wealth, was their kinsman, Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore, who died last year at the age of 
eighty-five, for philanthropy. Taking every- 
thing into account, there has not an Eng- 
lishman lived since the days of John How- 
ard, who, quietly and unostentatiously, had 
achieved so great results in relief of suffering 
and righting of wrong, as this noble Hebrew. 
Four times he went to Constantinople, twice 
to Damascus, six times to Jerusalem, and five 
times to Africa, to have unjust laws repealed 
and barbarous edicts against his race stayed, 
and was always successful. The aged Jews 
in Jerusalem were his beneficiaries for half 
acentury. He founded schools, established 
lyceums, built synagogues, endowed hospi- 
tals, encouraged art, and rewarded merit 
everywhere among his people. At the age 
of seventy-nine he went on a mission of mercy 
to Morocco, in spite of the plague; and at 
fourscore and two years visited Roumelia, to 
relieve 12,000 Jews from a cruel persecution. 
His name became a synonym for goodness. 
The queen recognized it when she made him 
baronet for “his distinguished virtues,” as 
did the Common Council of London when 
they voted him the freedom of the city for 
his “services in behalf of the oppressed 
throughout the world.” 

The Jewish race has been the contemporary 
of Egyptians, Assyrians, and Chaldees, of 
Goths, Huns, and Saxons, of Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and Moors; and though the very type 
of most of these races is lost, that of the He- 
brew remains the same as it was in the days 
of the patriarchs. His race appears never to 
have depreciated, physically or mentally. 
The most accomplished scholars, statesmen, 
jurists, and scientists of Europe to-day are 
men of Jewish descent. Some years ago I 
was present at a semi-centennial anniversary 
of English Jews held at the London Tavern. 
More than four hundred covers were laid. 
No better opportunity for passing correct 
judgment upon the physical condition of a 
people could have been afforded. The fore- 
most Hebrews of every principal city in the 
three kingdoms were present ; and, though I 
frankly confess that, after a twenty-five years’ 
intimate association with Jews in every part 
of Europe, I do not like their physioghomy, 
T as frankly say that I never saw anywhere— 





in the Houses of Parliament or French Cham- 
bers, in German legislative bodies or the 
United States Senate—a body of men who, 
in person and presence, in manner and bear- 
ing, were their equals. 

His eager pursuit of wealth is cast in the 
teeth of the Israelite as a reproach, but cir- 
cumstances over which he had no control 
created it. For more than a thousand years, 
during the Middle Ages, he was the spoil of 
every rulerin Christendom. He was tortured 
upon bare suspicion, and put to death upon 
slight provocation. Laws gave him no pro- 
tection. To be the owner of houses and 
lands, to freight his own ships and pasture 
his own herds, only exposed him to jeopardy. 
Hence coin, or its equivalent in precious 
stones and bullion—something, in fact, that 
could be concealed till time of need, and then 
used to bribe his oppressor—was his only 
power. From this terrible discipline of ages 
comes what seems the Jew’s intuitive knowl- 
edge of the value of jewels and the precious 
metals. The gold piece, no matter of what 
coinage ; the diamond, of whatever setting ; 
the pearl and ruby and topaz and amethyst 
and emerald, whether rough from the mine 
or polished from the workshop, are known 
instantly at their true value. 

In the matter of education, the Hebrew 
race, wherever dispersed, has always been 
careful and liberal. Intelligence is its marked 
feature. In whatever class of society the 
Jew moves, he is never below its level. Amid 
all persecutions, under all bans, in every land, 
whether as exile or citizen, he educates his 
children. Hebrew schools in Tunis and Al- 
giers, Asia-Minor and Hindostan, are the 
primary foundations on which Christian mis- 
sionaries build for the future. In London 
there are seventy-two Jewish seminaries of 
learning, and nearly as many more in the 
provinces. Hunted by bigotry in Roman 
Catholic countries, and chased by Protest- 
ant fanaticism throughout Europe and even 
America—and what else than this is Asso- 
ciate Justice Strong’s proposed amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States 7— 
Jews have never, in their long history, found 
a quiet settlement, however temporary, with- 
out making instant provision for the educa- 
tion of their children. 

In conclusion, let me mention a fact ger- 
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mane to the subject, and significant of the 
slow progress that reform makes in England. 
Baron Rothschild was elected one of the 
members to represent London in Parliament 
in 1847, and was re-elected in 1849, ’52, and 
57. It was not until the last-named year 
that he was permitted to take his seat. The 
oath of allegiance ran, “ Upon the true faith 
of a Christian.” This oath, as a Jew, the 
Baron could not take. Again and again, 
session after session, he advanced to the bar 
of the House of Commons, uncovered his 





head, raised his right hand, slowly repeated 
the form after the Speaker until the fatal 
words were reached, when, becoming silent, 
and remaining silent during three repetitions 
by the Speaker, he took his seat outside the 
bar. For ten successive years an act, chang- 
ing this oath, was sent from the Commons to 


the Lords, and was ten times refused con- 
currence. That conservative body would not 
do away with it. At length, by a resolution 
of the Lower House, the standing orders were 
set aside, and the Baron was permitted, as 
Jews now are, to take his seat. 


—_~+0¢—_—__ 


BEAUTY. 


Ou, tell me not that beauty’s vain, 
That it should claim no friend; 

That loving hearts and gentle souls 
With hideous forms may blend. 

Say not that though that lovely face, 
Lit up by pure blue eyes, 

May speak a soul made callous quite, 
By crime of deepest dyes. 


Nor yet tell me the savage look, 
The vicious, mean, or low, 
May speak not of the inner man, 
Since “nature made it so.” 
Nay, tell me not that beauty’s vain, 
That features de not tell, 
As faces at the window-pane, 
Who in that house may dwell. &. T. BUSH, 


———<9——_——— 


WOMEN IN THE PRESBYTERIAN PULPIT. 


HE Presbytery of Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
Rev. Dr. J. G. Butler, moderator, has 
adopted an address to the General Assem- 
bly, prepared by the Rev. Dr. T. 8. Brown, the 
Rev. Dr. J. G. Butler, and others, earnestly re- 
questing it “to adopt and to transmit to all 
the Presbyteries for their approval, such rules 
as shall oblige all churches under their care 
not to license or ordain women to the Gospel 
ministry, and not to allow any woman to 
teach or preach in pulpits or in the public 
and promiscuous meetings of the Church of 
Christ.” The request is made for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. The function of woman is not to gov- 
ern officially. She is to be a direct helper, 
never a principal, in the Church of Christ. 
She is a helpmeet for man. 2. Woman’s 
function is not to teach officially. The 
prophets and writers and church instructors 
of the Bible were all men. There were no 
female apostles, presbyters, evangelists, pas- 
tors, nor teachers. There were no females 
among the seventy sent out by our Lord. 
There were no female bishops, and the 
“angels” of the churches were all men. 
3. Government and teaching are inseparable 
in the church ministry, and both these func- 








tions are prohibited to woman. 4. God has 
made woman subject to her husband, and 
“he shall rule over her.” This position of 
woman, by the Divine decree, is absolutely 
irreconcilable with the prerogatives and func- 
tions of the holy ministry. If not, then the 
authority of the husband is above that of the 
pastor. 5. There is no instance in the Old 
Testament of the anointing of a woman to 
the prophetic office, nor to any of the ordi- 
nary functions of the ancient church. There 
is no instance on record there of any woman 
ever having been called to that office. 6. 
The Gospel commission from the .ips of 
Christ himself to the whole New Testament 
ministry is to men, and men alone. 7. The 
proof—the subordinate and auxiliary rela- 
tion of woman as found in the writings of 
Moses and Paul. 8. The express prohibition 
—for reasons universal and permanent—of the 
inspired Apostle. 

Five members of the Presbytery voted 
against the adoption of this address.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 

Is it proper for women to sing in public? 
Should she be permitted to practice medi- 
cine? Should she study or practice art? 
Should she study, teach, or practice naviga- 
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If so, why may she not write and publish 
sermons? And if she may do this, why not 
preach them? Should woman pray in pub- 
lic? Is there any evidence that Christ ever 
objected to woman’s doing any or all these 
things? Why doesn’t our Sorosis, or other 
bodies of intelligent women, call a conven- 
tion and issue a bull prohibiting men from 
practicing midwifery? or from selling nee- 
dies, pins, tapes, and such like unmanly em- 
ployments? Should a great, big, mustach- 
ed six-footer take the place of a lady in 
a dress-maker’s or milliner’s shop, and de- 
vote his masculine talents to fitting ladies’ 
dresses, trying on basques, chignons, high- 
heeled shoes, babies’ frocks, nice, new bon- 
nets, pretty silk ribbons, fancy tassels, hair- 
combs, finger-rings, and so forth? If these 
big-fisted fellows want to wash, scrub, churn, 
bake, clean house, empty spittoons, etc., the 
women will not seriously object, There are 
other standpoints from which this question 
may be looked at. One is this: There are 
masculine women and there are feminine men. 
There are womer with powerful minds, capa- 
ble of comprehending science, philosophy, 
government, religion, and problems of the 


ages. Shall these be excluded from any 


epartment of 





to engage? Is the question of sex to inter- 
pose barriers to woman’s growth in grace or 
in a knowledge of God’s laws? Is the dis- 
tinction of sex known in heaven? Why may 
not woman do what she likes? Is man, in- 
deed, her master, to lord it over her? How 
came he by this power? Is it on the princi- 
ple that “might is right?” There were 
women who were judges in Israel. There 
were prophetesses. The time was when wom- 
en and negroes were said to have no souls, 
and time now is when some men consider 
themselves responsible for the souls of their 
wives. Aye, verily, and this doctrine is not 
confined to the Church of the Latter-Day 
Saints. But shall we never outgrow such 
medizval opinions and superstitions? Then 
what are we to do with those dapper little 
men of the bantam sort, who are too light 
for masculine thought or action? Are they 
to be forced into heavy thinking or heavy 
working? No! let them wash dishes and 
do chamber work if they will; it requires 
size and strength to manage a locomotive, 
steer a ship, or hold a plow. Then why not 
let men and women do what they can do best, 
whether it be teaching, preaching, buying, 
selling, cutting, making, or—what they like ? 











‘The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, and with the emphasis of bigh religious duty.— Youmans 





ARSENIC; ITS HISTORY AND PROPERTIES. 
BY M. M. W., M.D. 


A. LTHOUGH the mass of evidence goes 
to prove that the beneficence of God 

was the cause of the creation of many things 
that now subserve the necessities of man, 
human ingenuity has been none the less active 
in devising ways and means for human torture 
and destruction; and that, too, not unfre- 
quently by perverting the materials that were 
intended for health and life. The beautiful 
flower and the lusterless mineral have each 
served its turn, and the glory of the one or the 
value of the other has been entirely obliter- 
ated by the terror that attaches to the general 
term Porson. Still, a fascinating interest 
attends some of these very substances, and, in 





their proximity to our daily resources, it may 
not be amiss for us to bestow a moment’s con- 
sideration upon them. Arsenicum, the metal- 
lic base of the poison Arsenic, was known in 
some of its combinations before the Christian 
era. Dioscorides, a Greek writer of the first 
century after Christ, called it Sundarac, a name 
it bore until its metallic properties were more 
clearly shown. The pure metal was found in 
1694, but it was not much studied until 1733, 
when Brandt, who first showed us phospho- 
rus, demonstrated the specific properties of 
the new metal. By some chemists arsenicum 
is excluded from the list of metals because its 
compounds are not formed according to the 
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strictest laws governing this class. But each 
domain of nature is separated from the next by 
lines that it is extremely difficult to trace; and 
the subdivisions are still less definitely limited. 
Properties belonging to two classes, properties 
possessed by neither, and the absence of 
properties peculiar to each, mark many indi- 
viduals of a specified division, and the true 
classification becomes almost @n arbitrary act 
of each individual student. Arsenicum re- 
sembles phosphorus in some of its chemical 
analogies, and once it was deemed a normal 
constituent of the animal frame; but more 
careful research has shown that it is never 
present in organic matter, except as the result 
of accident or crime. It resembles metals in 
luster, opacity and electrical conducting power. 
It occurs native as pure arsenicum, as an 
oxide, a sulphide, and as an admixture in 
other ores, particularly those of iron, zinc, and 
coal. The form that is most popularly familiar 
is the arsenic or arsenious acid, formed by the 
union of oxygen with arsenicum in the propor- 
tion of 150 parts (by weight) of the metal to 
48 of the gas. It is a heavy white powder, 
with a sweetish taste, soluble in hot or cold 
water to some extent, and its vapor has the 
odor of garlic or onions. It is prepared from 
the ores, and this manufacture is largely carried 
on in the German-Austrian province of Silesia. 
The factories are built like towers, many 
stories high, but allowing a perfect communi- 
cation from bottom to top. The process of 
preparation depends upon the volatility of the 
substance by heat. The ores are thrown upon 
burning furnaces at the bottom of the towers, 
and as the substance vaporizes it rises through 
the chambers above. As this vapor passes 
through the air it seizes oxygen, and is con- 
verted into an acid, which forms the “ white 
arsenic” of the shops. This crystallizes on 
the walls and floors of the factory rooms, from 
which it is collected by the operatives there 
employed. This removal is fraught with very 
death! The workmen rarely live to pass the 
age of forty years, though every precaution is 
taken for their safety. When at work they 
are closely enveloped in a leathern garment 
which covers the entire body, hands, feet, 
head, and face. No opening occurs throughout 
its entire extent after it is fastened on. Vision 
is permitted through plates of glass set in before 
the eyes, and breathing is carried on through 
a moist sporge filling another space before 
the mouth. The sponge acts as a filter and 
holds back, in a degree, the poisonous par- 
ticles of arsenic which float through the atmo- 





sphere. Though conscious of their death- 
dealing work, the workmen grow wonderfully 
heedless and careless, and it is said they may 
often be seen washing their eating vessels in 
pools so impregnated with the poison that 
skulls are painted above them as a warning 
against the danger of touching the water! And 
yet, again, there are regions where the habit- 
ual use of arsenic, as a source of strength and 
beauty, is no uncommon thing. This is espe- 
cially true of the metallurgic districts of Ger- 
many and Austrian Styria. Here the peasants 
have learned how arsenic affects the strength 
and complexion, and they accustom their 
systems to its use until the daily dose may be 
measured by grains, and its withdrawal leads 
to speedy death! They think they are greatly 
sustained by it in the fatiguing ascents of the 
Alps made by them as guides for travelers. 
But they are a short-lived people. So frequent 
are deaths that the attendant conditions there- 
of no longer appal. Graveyards are the most 
familiar feature of the landscape, and they 
are filled every few years! Legislative statute 
then requires that they be closed for twelve 
years, at the expiration of which time friends 
claim the bodies of friends, and all other graves 
are sold! The purchaser digs up the remains 
and carts them off to fertilize bis farms and 
gardens! The cemetery is ploughed over, re- 
arranged, and the burying begins again. In 
many cases the bodies are so well preserved 
that they are readily recognized ! 

But not only in this lawfully illegitimate 
use of arsenic do we have this vision of death. 
Arsenic is the most frequent agent used for 
criminal purposes, either murderous or sui- 
cidal. In a given two years in England, the 
number of deaths by this one substance was 
more than those caused by all the other pois- 
ons together. It has been employed for some 
of the most atrocious and heartless crimes on 
record. One wretch, an Italian woman, named 
Toffons, put to death six hundred persons. 
Discovered at last, she was dislocated at every 
possible joint, upon the rack, and then stran- 
gled. Another monster was a French girl 
who was married in 1651 to the Marquis de 
Brinvilliers. She had a lover whom her 
father discovered in his intrigues and cast into 
prison, where he learned from a fellow-captive 
some secrets of the “ Art of Poisoning.” These, 
upon his release, he taught to the Marchioness, 
and she tested their efficiency upon the inva- 
lids at the Hétel Dieu, to whom she had 
access by reason of affected piety and charity. 
Satisfied of their power, she then operated 
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upon her own father, brothers, and sisters, and 
made several ineffectual attempts upon her 
husband. But, before she had destroyed him, 
her lover was killed in his laboratory while 
concocting his poisonous draughts. He acci- 
dentally dropped the mask that protected him 
from the fatal vapors, and he perished before 
he could recover it. Among his papers were 
found documents that fully implicated the 
Marchioness. She fled, but was finally 
arrested, beheaded, and burned, July 16, 1676. 

Although arsenic is somewhat soluble in 
water, it is not wholly so in ordinary propor- 
tions, and when the attempt is made a film 
floats upon the surface of the liquid which 
reveals the insidious element which it con- 
tains. This may often save the life that is 
threatened, but more generally accidental 
effects result from some of the many sub- 
stances in common use with which the poison 
is mingled. A short time ago I was lecturing 
upon this subject, and I visited several confec- 
tionery stores for the purpose of obtaining 
materials to illustrate this fact. Among other 
things I obtained some bon-bons put up in 
beautiful green papers. The tint of the paper 
had passed through to the candy, and there 
was enough arsenic in the candy to answer 
the rudest manipulations for its presence! 
Supposing your child or mine had eaten of 
those sweets with childish greediness ! 

With copper, arsenic forms a beautiful shade 
of green known as “ schulis green,” “ emerald 
green,” etc. It is much used for tinting paper- 
hangings, dress-gvods, and has even been 
found in confections. In preparing wall papers 
it is often laid on very loosely, and falls off by 
the mere friction of daily wear. The amount 
is comparatively small, but the air becomes 
impregnated with it, and the cumulative effects 
of it are soon produced upon the unsuspecting 
sufferers. 

When a green paper is thus suspected it 
should be carefully tested before it is put up. 
Nor is it necessary to pay an enormous, though 
perfectly just, fee to a chemical expert for this 
test. Every item of knowledge that is prac- 
tical is invaluable, whether it be obtained from 
the sage or the child ; and nowhere is ordinary 
school education more manifestly imperfect 
than in its failure to impress pupils with the 
everyday practical value of the principles 
taught and experiments exhibited in their 
course of study. Thus, the test for arsenic in 
wall papers is a very simple one, and consists in 
moistening a small bit of the paper with ammo- 
nia, popularly called “spirits of hartshorn,” 





and then add a few small particles of 
nitrate of silver. The crystals of the salt 
immediately turn yellow if arsenic be present. 
In the lecture before mentioned I tested numer- 
ous specimens of paper that were brought by 
my pupils, and in almost every case the poison 
was evident. But green is not the only tint 
prepared with arsenic compounds: red, yel- 
low, and white are frequently thus made 
dangerous. Gloves, hose, ribbons, paper col- 
lars, have all proven the effects of the material, 
while the frequency with which arsenic is 
used against vermin makes it a formidable 
danger in the family. So, in conclusion, we 
may give some of the most prominent symp- 
toms of its toxicological effects. These vary 
according to the dose, and with the idiosyn- 
crasies of the individual. Yet these variations 
fall within the range of a very definite limit. 
The usual effects may be noticeable in a minute, 
or not fora week. Two grains will kill, while 
Professor Rand, of Philadelphia, records a case 
of recovery that followed the ingestion of 240 
grains! But, regardless of these peculiarities, 
the usual symptoms are an irritation and itch- 
ing of the eyelids, accompanied by a puffiness 
of the same, great irritability of the stomach, 
with extreme nausea; and if death does not 
follow before more complete constitutional 
effects are produced, there may be an eruption 
upon the surface of the body, falling off of the 
cuticle, as in scarlet fever, loss. of the hair, 
emaciation, salivation and paralysis. 

The antidotes for arsenic are iron cr mag- 
nesia. The form in which iron is used thus is 
the sesqui-oxide—a liquid form of iron, of 
which oxygen forms a large portion. In the 
administration for the counteraction of the 
poison, the oxygen unites with the arsenious 
acid, forming a new compound of arsenic 
which is insoluble, and consequently inert. 
But, if the iron is not immediately at hand, 
doses of magnesia may be given until proper 
advice and assistance can be obtained. If 
nothing better is at hand, large doses of sweet 
oil, butter, or even milk, will be of use until a 
more active remedy is obtained. The dose of 
the hydrated oxide, or sesqui-oxide of iron, is 
a table-spoonful, every five or ten minutes, 
until the symptoms are relieved. 

—>0e—___—__ 


CLIMATE AND Man.—One who has given 
some attention to this subject, says: “It is not 
generally known, but it is nevertheless true, 
that a pure, moderately dry air generally pro- 
duces great mental sprightliness, especially 
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with full-blooded persons. A cloudy and 
moist atmosphere, on the other hand, pro- 
duces mental relaxation, and, with many, mel- 
ancholy. This explains why suicides so often 
happen when the sky is overcast. The de- 
pressed mental state is thus further enhanced. 
Villeneuve reports that of every ten suicides 
which were committed in Paris during two 
years, nine took place in the rainy season, 
The influence of the climate is also well ex- 
emplified in the case of mountaineers, They 
are quicker, more active, and excitable. 

“From the unequal action upon the body, 
and its reaction upon the mind, the character 
of various nations may be explained. 





Tue Breap-Frvit. 


“The influence of a moist atmosphere is 
strikingly illustrated in the case of individ- 
uals who have been weakened by previous ill- 
ness, from the great number of suicides com- 
mitted at the close of the year 1828, in the 
Dutch places Gréningen and Sneek. Most 
of the unfortunates had suffered from the 
epidemics of 1826 and 1827. In the city of 
Sneek, with 6,000 inhabitants, not less than 
four suicides took place in one week, among 
those was a boy of cight years. 

“The Swiss naturalist, Desor, in a recent 
essay, describes the climate of North America 
as very changeable and dry. After having 
explained a number of phenomena produced 
by the climate in general, he depicts its in- 
fluence upon the inhabitant of this country. 
He derives, in a great degree, from the cli- 
mate his activity, acuteness, his tall stature, 
his eagerness for gain, his practical talent, 
and his love of adventure, 








“Tt is also well known that the inhabitants 
under a preponderating clear sky possess 
more talent for art, while those under a 
gloomy sky have more propensity for specu- 
lation and thought.” 


—+0+—_—__ 
THE BREAD-FRUIT TREE. 


NE of our subscribers inquires with refer- 

ence to the nature of the bread-fruit tree, 
and it may not be amiss for us to give a de- 
scription of this exceedingly interesting tropical 
production. It is said that the bread-fruit tree 
was first made known to the people of Europe 
by a Spaniard named Mendano, who, in the 
year 1595, discovered the Marquesas Isl- 
ands in the South Sea, where he met 
with this valuable fruit. His descrip- 
tion, published long ago, is as follows: 
“Tt grows to the size of a boy’s head; 
when ripe it is of a light green color, but 
of a strong green before it is ripe; the 
outside or rind is streaked crossways 
like a pineapple; the form is not entirely 
round, but becomes narrow toward the 
end; the stalk runs to the middle of the 
fruit, where there is a kind of web; it 
has neither stone nor kernel, nor is any 
part unprofitable except the rind, which 
is thin and has but little moisture ; it is 
eaten many ways, and by the natives is 
called white food; it is well tasted, 
wholesome, and nutritious.” 

According to stience the bread-fruit tree (a7- 
tocarpus incisa) is a native of tlie islands of the 
Pacific Ocean and of the Indian Archipelago. 
It is a rather slender tree, growing to a height 
of from forty to fifty feet, and often rising al- 
most half its height without a branch. The 
leaves are relatively long, frequently from 
twelve to eighteen inches, slender in shape, 
dark green, and glossy. The fruit is nearly 
spherical in form, as represented in the en- 
graving, and grows to the size of six or seven 
inches in diameter. It is covered with a rather 
rough rind, which is marked with small loz- 
enge-shaped divisions, each having a small cle- 
vation in the center. When fully ripe it as- 
sumes a rich yellow hue. It is attached to the 
small branches of the tree by a short, thick 
stock, and hangs either singly or in clusters of 
two or three together. In the engraving we 
have a representation of the fully matured 
fruit, and also the appearance it presents in 
the incipient stage. It is usually gathered for 
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use before it is thoroughly ripe, for then, though 
juicy and yellow, the taste is by no means 
agreeable. As it is usually gathered by the 
natives, the pulp is white and mealy, and of a 
consistency resembling that of new bread. 
The common practice in the South Sea Islands 
is to cut the fruit into three or four pieces and 
take out the core, then place heated stones in 
the bottom of a hole dug in the earth and cover 
them with green leaves, and then upon these 
place a layer of fruit, then stones, leaves and 
fruit alternately until the hole is nearly filled, 
when leaves and earth to the depth of several 
inches are spread over all. In about half an 
hour the bread-fruit is baked, the outside being 
nicely browned generally, and the inner part 
presenting a white or yellowish pulpy sub- 
stance, slightly resembling the texture of a 
wheaten loaf. It has but little taste, and is 
frequently sweetish, more like a plantain than 
bread made from wheat flour. Sometimes the 
natives or inhabitants of a district join in con- 
structing a large oven or pit twenty or thirty 





feet in circumference, in which heated stones 
are placed and many hundred bread-fruits 
cooked at once. Baked in this manner, bread- 
fruit will remain good for several weeks. 

There are several varieties of the bread-fruit 
tree in the South Sea Islands, and they ripen 
at different seasons. The tree produces two 
crops, and sometimes three, in the course of a 
year. This tree is of the greatest value to the 
islanders, since its fruit supplies the principal 
part of their food and its inner bark a consid- 
erable part of their clothing, while the wood 
and its milky juice are found well adapted to 
mechanical purposes. The timber is soft and 
light, assuming, when exposed to the air, the 
appearance of mahogany. It is said that two 
or three of these trees yield sufficient fruit to 
feed the family of a native, while “from the 
timber he builds his house and makes his 
canoe. The juice he uses for glue, the dried 
flowers serve him for tinder, the leaves for 
towels, and from the inner bark he makes a 
kind of clothing.” 
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Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 
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ESSAY 


¥ i, 


“ Grief laments the absence, and fear apprehends the loss of what we love, desire pursues it, hope has it in view 


and joy triumphs in possession.” * 

OF EXPRESSION (CONTINUED). 
W* advance to the interesting subject 

of variable expression in the human 
face. It is by the habit of expression that 
the countenance is improved or degraded, 
and that the characters of virtue or vice are 
imprinted. If hardship, misfortune, care, 
and, still more, vice, are there habitually im- 
pressed, then all that we admire is lost. 

Peace, comfort, society, and agreeable 

studies preserve the features mobile and 
ready to conform, as an index of the mind, 
to the sentiments we love. Petrarch, Boc- 
caccio, and Dante dwell on the expression 





* Heylin, vol. i., p. 5. 





of their mistresses.* Addison has justly said, 
“No woman can be handsome by the force 
of features alone, any more than she can be 
witty only by the help of speech.” 

The form of the face and the features are 
but the groundwork of expression. The in- 
fluence of passion on the body is a subject 
which has been discussed from the first dawn- 
ings of philosophy. The Greeks did not con- 
fine their study to the outward form of man; 





* “ Poi guardo lamorosa é bella bocca— 
La spaziosa fronte, e il vago piglio 
Li bianchi denti, e il dritto naso, e il ciglio 
Polito e brun tal che depinto pare.""—DanTE. 


*“* Soave va a guisa di un bel pavone.”’ 
Decamerone Giornata, iv. 
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they also speculated on the habit of the body 
as affecting the mind, and we insensibly use 
their language, although the course of their 
ideas may be rejected or forgotten. There 
are varieties in the forms, strength, temper, 
and capacities of man. It has been well said 





Fie. 1.—Jur1a DEANE. 


that you can not tread on a man’s toe with- 
out learning something of his temper. One 
man will have his joke, although it may hurt 
his dearest friend ; and another has so little 
imagination, that even in the delirium of 
fever he is dull. Some are generous to 
profligacy, or frugal to meanness, or gallant 
and true, or cowardly and insincere: these 
varieties are a part of human nature, and 
necessary to the constitution of society. But 
the ingenious reasoners of Ancient Greece 
ascribed the diversity of disposition to the 
texture of the frame ; not to the features nor 
to the proportions or shape of the skull, but 
rather to the mixture of the elements of the 
body, and more to the fluids than to the 
solids. Those distinctions, familiar to all, 
have in every succeeding age, been attributed 
to the humors. When we speak of the con- 
stitution, the temper, the humor of a man, 
we are in truth adopting the language of 
Hippocrates, who treated of the four radical 
humors—the sanguineous, phlegmatic, chol- 
eric, and melancholic. [Corresponding with 
the four seasons, spring, summer, fall, win- 
ter. ] 

Other philosophers have imagined that the 








dispositions of man might have their source 
in his greater or less resemblance to the 
brutes. It was then allowable to fancy that 
a lion-like frame, strong hair, deep voice, and 
powerful limbs were combined with courage. 
But our heroes are not of that mold. To be 
collected amid fire and smoke and the deaf- 
ening sounds of battle—to marshal thousands 
—or to direct the vessel’s course while ex- 
posed not only to wounds but to death, is 
true courage; and, in these days, it is wit- 
nessed in the pale and fragile more than in 
the strong and sanguineous, or the bulky and 
hairy savage. We can better estimate true 
courage since combatants have been divested 
of the helmet and mail.* 

That the features indicate the disposition 
by resembling those of animals, is an unjust 
and dangerous theory when applied rigidly 
in practice. The comparison which we have 
made of the human form and features with 
those of certain classes of animals, is very 
different from those speculations which would 
lead us to condemn a man because of some 
resemblance in face to a brute.t+ 

Notwithstanding the attraction of the en- 
gravings in Lavater’s work, the study of 
physiognomy is now combined with that of , 
the cranium. But I must repeat that the 
brain and the skull are constructed in strict 
relation—a perfect brain and a perfect skull 
are formed together. And what is the per- 
fection of the skull? The cranium is as a 
helmet constituted for the protection of the 
brain ; and if so, must it not be adapted to 
the forces it has to sustain or resist? The 
skull is most perfect when its forms indicate 
the best possible provision for its peculiar 
use, the defence of the brain. 





* Sir G. N., m the assault of ——, killed his opponent. 
“The soldier thrust at me with his bayonet. I parried, 
and passed my sword through his body. In withdraw- 
ing it I experienced a sensation which will only leave me 
with life.” A kindred spirit expresses himself well. 
“The modern soldier is not the stern, bloody-handed 
man the ancient soldier was.” The ancient warrior, 
fighting with the sword and reaping the harvest of death 
when the enemy was in flight, became habituated to the 
art of slaying. ‘The modern soldier sees not his pecu- 
liar victims fall and exults not over them as proof of per- 
sonal prowess.” Homer represents Achilles as driving 
over the dead till his chariot-wheels are dyed in blood. 

+ This was the theory of Giambatista Porta in his 
“Humana Physiognomia.” He was equally successful 
in detecting the qualities of plants by their resemblance 
to animals. 
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[The shape of the skull and the shape of 
the brain will be found to be in the most 
perfect accordance. The brain fits the skull 
as the hand fits the glove. The skull is the 
servant of the brain; and it is the mind that 
gives shape to the whole brain, skull, and 
body. One part corresponds with every 
other part. ] 

Let us attend more especially to the human 
passions. I do not mean to treat of all those 
conditions of mind which are considered 
under the head of the passions, sentiments, 
or emotions, but to limit my inquiry to that 
kind or degree of mental excitement which 
draws the frame into action, and which is 
interpreted by its agitation ; when the spir- 
its, by their vehemence, produce uncontrol- 
lable movements of the body, not determined 
by the will, but spontaneously arising with 
the state of feeling, which they strengthen 
and direct.* 

We shall begin by marking the most ex- 
treme expression of the passions—laughter 
and weeping. They suit our purpose as being 
peculiarly human, arising from sentiments 
not participated by the brutes. 

It is vain to inquire into the sources of 
these emotions; but I hope my reader con- 
sents to believe that the capacity of expres- 
sion is bestowed as a boon, a mark of supe- 
rior intelligence, and a source of enjoyment, 
and that its very nature is to excite sympa- 
thy ; that it radiates, and is understood by 
all; that it is the bond of the human family. 

LAUGHTER. 

We have seen that the muscles which ope- 
rate upon the mouth are distinguishable into 
two classes—those which surround and con- 
trol the lips, and those which oppose them, 
and draw the mouth widely open. The ef- 
fect of a ludicrous idea is to relax the former 
and to contract the latter ; hence, by a lateral 
stretching of the mouth and a raising of the 
cheek to the lower eyelid, a smile is pro- 
duced. The lips are, of all the features, the 
most susceptible of action, and the most di- 
rect index of the feelings. 

If the idea be exceedingly ridiculous, it is 





* Were we not to limit our inquiry to the agitations 
of the body, we should be embarrassed with the ambig- 
uity of such words as passion, emotion, desire, inclina- 
tion, appetite, the generous passions, the passion of pride 
or of avarice; even the mere state of suffering is called 
passion. 





in vain that we endeavor to restrain this 
relaxation, and to compress the lips. The 
muscles concentring to the mouth prevail; 
they become more and more influenced ; they 
retract the lips and display the teeth. The 
cheeks are more powerfully drawn up, the 
eyelids wrinkled, and the eye almost conceal- 
ed. The lachrymal gland within the orbit is 
compressed by the pressure on the eyeball, 
and the eyes suffused with tears. 





Fie. 2.—LAUGHTER. 


Simple and passive pleasures, the delight 
of meeting or the contemplation of innocence, 
relax the lips and dimple the cheek, while the 
eyes are bright and intelligent. The dimple 
is formed by the muscles which are inserted 
in the angle of the mouth acting on the 
plump integument of infancy and youth. 

Observe the condition of a man convulsed 
with laughter, and consider what are the or. 
gans or system of parts affected. He draws 
a full breath, and throws it out in interrupted, 
short, and audible cachinnations; the mus- 
cles of his throat, neck, and chest are agita- 
ted; the diaphragm is especially convulsed. 
He holds his sides, and, from the violent agi- 
tation, he is incapable of a voluntary act. 

It is impossible to avoid the conclusion, 
that it is the respiratory organs and their 
muscles which are affected during the par- 
oxysm of laughter. Physiologists, in all for- 
mer times, attributed the line of sympathetic 
relations which draw these remote parts into 
action, to a nerve called the sympathetic. 
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But I have proved, that there is a machinery 
altogether distinct; and that the expression, 
not only of this, but of all the other passions, 
arises from that system of nerves, which, from 
their great office, I have called respiratory. 

The respiratory nerves spring from a com- 
mon center in the medulla oblongata,* and 
pass off divergingly to all the parts just enu- 
merated, and to every organ employed in 
respiration. They combine these dis- 
tant parts in the ordinary action of 
breathing ; and they are the agents in 
all the effects of passion, when these 
organs give the outward signs of the 
condition of the mind. 

WEEPING.+ 

Weeping is another state of the 
features proceeding, as we have be- 
fore observed, from sensibility, and, 
therefore, human, Though the or- 
gans affected are the same as in laugh- 
ter, viz., the respiratory muscles, the 
expression is as much opposed as the 
nature of the emotion which pro- 
duces it. Were the condition of the 
features the effect of mere excitement, 
why should there be an association 
of the same class of muscles so differ- 
ent from that in laughter? Is not 
this variety of expression a proof of 
design, and that all our emotions are 
intended to have their appropriate 
outward characters ? According to Homer, 
the expression of weeping is not confined to 
babes ; Ulysses is made to feel that sensation 
in his nose which precedes the shedding of 
tears, 

The lachrymal glands are the first to be 
infected, then the eyelids, and, finally, the 
whole converging muscles of the cheeks. 
The lips are drawn aside, not from their cir- 
cular fibers relaxing, as in laughter, but from 
their being forcibly retracted by the superior 
influence of their antagonist muscles. Instead 
of the joyous elevation of the cheeks, the 
muscle which pulls down the angle of the 
mouth, triangularis oris, is more under influ- 





* The medulla oblongata is that part of the nervous 
system which is traced from the brain into the tube of 
the spine; it is, consequently, the upper part of the 
spinal marrow. 

+ I have thrown the expression of weeping from pain 
into the face of a faun, for such an expression is inex- 
pressibly mean and ludicrous in the countenance of a 
man. 








ence, and the angle is depressed. The cheeks 
are thus drawn between two adverse powers, 
the muscles which surround the eyelids and 
that which depresses the lower lip. 

The same cause which drew the diaphragm 
and muscles of the chest into action in laugh- 
ing is perceived here. The diaphragm is 
spasmodically and irregularly affected, the 
chest and throat are influenced, the breathing 





Fie. 3.—WEEPING. 


is cut by sobbing, the inspiration is hurried, 
and the expiration is slow, with a melancholy 
note. In the violence of weeping, accompa- 
nied with lamentation, the face is flushed, or 
rather suffused by stagnant blood, and the 
veins of the forehead distended. In this we 
see the effect of the impeded action of the 
chest ; a proof not only that it is the respi- 
ratory system of nerves which is affected, but 
also of the condition of the heart and its 
influence in respiration, of which we have 
spoken in a former essay. This expression 
of emotion may be introduced even in the 
highest walks of art; but it requires great 
taste to portray it without offensive exag- 
geration.* 





* “ The finest possible example of this condition of 
suffering is in the picture of Guercino (in the Gallery of 
Milan), the ‘Departure of Hagar and Ishmael.’ Those 
who have seen only the engraving can have little 
conception of the beauty of the picture, for the perfec- 
tion is in the coloring. Hagar has been weeping; her 
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The depression of the angle of the mouth 
gives an air of despondence and languor when 
accompanied by a general relaxation of the 
features, or, in other words, of the muscles. 
When the corrugator which knits the brows 
co-operates with it, there is mingled in the 
expression something of mental energy, of 





Fic. 4.—WeEErING CHILD. 


moroseness, or pain. If the frontal muscle 
adds its operation, there is an acute turning 
upward of the inner part of the eyebrow, 
characteristic of anguish, debilitating pain, 
or of discontent, according to the prevailing 
cast of the rest of the countenance. 

But while languor and despondency are 
indicated by depression of the angle of the 
mouth, the depression must be slight, not 
violent ; for the depressor anguli oris can not 
act strongly without the combination of the 
levator menti or superbus, which quickly pro- 
duces a change in the expression by making 
the nether lip pout contemptuously. 

In sorrow, a general languor pervades the 
whole countenance. The violence and ten- 
sion of grief, the lamentations, and the tu- 
mult, like all strong excitements, gradually 
exhaust the frame. Sadness and regret, with 
depression of spirits and fond recollections, 
succeed ; and lassitude of the whole body, 
with dejection of the face and heaviness of 
the eyes, are the most striking characteristics. 
The lips are relaxed and the lower jaw drops ; 





eyes are red and swollen, but not so as to destroy her 
beauty; she turns again on hearing Abraham once more 
addressing her; she suspends her breath; you persuade 
yourself that you hear her short, convulsive sobs, for in 
the elevated shoulders and in the form of the open lips 
this is plainly indicated. The suffering expressed in the 
condition of the chest, the misery in the forehead, and 
the coloring of the eyelids, make this the finest example 
of expression which I have seen.""—Note from Journal. 





the upper eyelid falls and half covers the 
pupil of the eye. The eye is frequently filled 
with tears, and the eyebrows take an inclina- 
tion similar to that which the depressors of 
the angles of the lips give to the mouth.* 

I am not quite sure that in the distress of 
Constance there is not an unnatural mixture 
of the tumult and violence of grief with the 
contemplative recollections of sorrow. Her 
impatience and turbulence, which make her 
tear her hair, defy all counsel and redress, 
and call on death or madness as her sole re- 
lief, seem ill assorted with that calmness of 
spirit which can stop to recollect and enu- 
merate in detail the figure and endearing 
manners of her son. , 

“ Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me; 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form: 

Then, have I reason to be fond of grief. 

Fare you well! had you had such a loss as I, 

I could give better comfort than you do. 

I will not keep this form upon my head 
[tearing off her head-dress] 

When there is such disorder in my wit. 

O Lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fiir son! 

My life, my joy, my food, my all the world! 

My widow's comfort, and my sorrows’ cure!" ¢ 

This appears rather to be the stage of the 
passion which is called sorrow, the indul- 
gence of which is attended with a melancholy 





Fic. 5.—SApDNEss. 


delight which can sanction the conclusion, 
“Then have I reason to be fond of grief.” 
Yet, as conviction returns at intervals upon 





* Some have been so far deceived by the effect of this 
raising of the eyebrows toward the center of the fore- 
head as to give the same oblique line to the eyes; but 
the canthus or angle or the eye is fixed immovably, and 
no working of passion can alter it. 

+ King John, Act III., Scene 4. 
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the mind, a period of quiet and sorrowful 
resignation is succeeded by starts and violent 
bursts of grief. 

Though grief is in general distinguished 
by its violence, lamentation, and tumult, 
while sorrow is silent, deep-brooding, and 
full of depression, there is a stupefaction 
which sometimes characterizes grief, “the 
lethargy of woe.” 

We have already had occasion to remark 
that expressions peculiarly human chiefly af- 
fect the angle of the mouth and the inner 
extremity of the eyebrow, and to these points 
we must principally attend in all our obser- 
vations concerning the expression of passion. 
They are the most movable parts of the face ; 
in them the muscles concenter, and upon the 
changes which they undergo expression is 
acknowledged chiefly to depend. To demon- 
strate their importance we have only to re- 
peat the experiment made by Peter of Cor- 
tona, to sketch a placid countenance, and 
touch lightly with the pencil the angle of 
the lips and the inner extremity of the eye- 
brows. By elevating or depressing these, we 
shall quickly convey the expression of grief 
or of laughter. 

These parts, however, and all the features 
of an impassioned countenance, have an ac- 
cordance with each other. When the angles 
of the mouth are depressed in grief, the eye- 
brows are not elevated at the outer angles 
asin laughter. Whena smile plays around 
the mouth, or the cheek is raised in laugh- 
ter, the brows are not ruffled as in grief. 
The characters of such opposite passions are 
so distinct, that they can not be combined 
where there is true and genuine emotion. 
When we see them combined, it is by those 
who have an unnatural control over their 
muscles, and the expression is farcical and 
ridiculous. It is an unworthy conceit to give 
to one side of the face comedy and to the 
other tragedy. 

In the features of an impassioned coun- 
tenance there is a consent and accordance 
of expression. It is not upon a single fea- 
ture that the emotion operates ; but the whole 
face is marked with expression, all the move- 
ments of which are consentaneous, This is 
referable to some cause acting generally on 
the tone and state of the frame, the peculiar 
expression of individual emotion being dis- 








tinguished by the action and determination 
of certain features. 

Taking indifference as the line of distinc- 
tion between the two great classes of pain 
and of pleasure, the sensations above this 
line are weak compared with those below it. 
The simple sensations of pleasure, before they 
are heightened and diversified by the mul- 
tiplied_ associations of mental affection, are 
soft and gentle in their nature. The class of 
painful sensations is powerful and over- 
whelming ; they are meant as our guardians 
and protectors against danger and death, and 
they operate with resistless force. The pleas- 
urable sensations induce a languor and de- 
light, partaking of the quality of indulgence 
and relaxation; the painful excite to the 
most violent tension, and make the muscular 
frame start into convulsive action. 

The emotions and passions, grounded on 
these great classes of sensation, raised and 
increased by the mingling of hopes and fears, 
and the combination of analogous and asso- 
ciated images of delight or of danger, derive 
their most important traits of expression from 
the general tone of pleasure or of pain. 

In pain the body is exerted to violent ten- 
sion, and all the emotions and passions allied 
to pain, or having their origin and founda- 
tion in painful sensations, have this general 
distinction of character, that there is an en- 
ergetic action or tremor, the effect of univer- 
sal and great excitement. It must, at the 
same time, be remembered that all the pas- 
sions of this class, some more immediately, 
others more indirectly, produce in the second 
stage exhaustion, debility, and loss of tone 
from over-exertion. 

On the other hand, as pleasure is charac- 
terized by languor, tranquillity, and relaxa- 
tion, all the emotions related to it or dedu- 
cible from pleasurable sensations, are felt in 
the prevailing state of the system—a degree 
of inaction and, as it were, forgetfulness of 
bodily exertion, and an indulgence in mental 
contemplation.* The contemplation of beauty 





* “Here (Academia delle belle Arte, Bologna) are two 
pictures which one naturally compares. On the one side 
is the St. Cecilia ; on the other, the Murder of the Inno- 
cents. In the St. Cecilia of Raphael, in ecstasy, there ie 
not only great beauty, but very fine expression. She 
hears the music of angels; her face is turned upward, 
the features composed and fine. In the lower part of the 
face there is a gentle relaxation, almost a smile ; the 
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or the admiration of soft music produces a 
sense of languor; the body reclines, the lips 
are half opened, the eyes have a softened 
luster from the falling of the eyelids, the 
breathing is slow, and, from the absolute ne- 
glect of bodily sensation and the temporary 


ESSAY VII. 
THE SUBJECT CONTINUED :—OF PAIN—HOR- 
ROR—CONVULSIONS—DEMONIACS—DEATH. 
Tue further we proceed in this inquiry, the 
more difficult and delicate does it become, 
In continuing the subject, I shall rather in- 





Fie. 6.—Pan. 


interruption of respiration, there is a frequent 
low-drawn sigh. 





eyes are directed upward, but the eyebrow is placid. 
She is so wrapt that the pipes of the organ are almost 
falling from the hands, which hang without exertion. 
“In the picture of the Murder of the Innocents, by 
Guido Reni, there is an admirable figure of a woman, 
wild and full of fire, who flies with her infant pressed to 
her bosom. But there is another whose face is in the 
very attitude of the Cecilia, yet how different! The 
murder of her child has been perpetrated ; the child lies 
dead before her; she is on her knees; her hands are 
clasped, and she looks up to heaven ; her mouth is open, 
and all the features relaxed. The hair and dress are de- 
ranged. What, then, is the difference in expression, for 
there is a certain resemblance in the form and attitude 
of these heads? What is the difference between the re- 





dulge in detached remarks than pretend to 
follow a regular course; keeping, I hope, still 
true to the observation of nature, and, as far 
as possible, unprejudiced by theory. 

Pain is affirmed to be unqualified evil; 
yet pain is necessary to our existence; at 
birth, it rouses the dormant faculties and 
gives us consciousness. To imagine the ab- 
sence of pain is not only to imagine a new 
state of being, but a change in the earth and 
all upon it. As inhabitants of earth, and, as 
laxation of despairand of enjoyment: the relaxed jaw 
and open mouth and troubled forehead of the one, the 


softnees and languor, with a certain firmness, in the lips 
of the other.” —Note from Journal. 
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a consequence of the great law of gravita- 
tion, the human body must have weight. It 
must have bones, as columns of support, and 
levers for the action of its muscles; and this 
mechanical structure implies a complication 
and delicacy of texture beyond our concep- 
tion. For that fine texture a sensibility to 
pain is destined to be the protection; it is 
the safeguard of the body; it make us alive 
to those injuries which would otherwise de- 
stroy us, and warns us to avoid them. 

When, therefore, the philosopher asks why 
were not our actions performed at the sug- 
gestions of pleasure, he imagines man, not 
constituted as he is, but as if he belonged 
toa world in which there was neither weight 
nor pressure, nor any thing injurious, where 
there were no dangers to apprehend, no dif- 
ficulties to overcome, and no call for exer- 
tion, resolution, or courage. It would, in- 
deed, be a curious speculation to follow out 





straining, struggling. If the pain be exces- 
sive, he becomes insensible, and the chest is 
affected by sudden spasms. On recovering 
consciousness, he is incoherent, till again 
roused by suffering. In bodily pain conjoin- 
ed with distress of mind, the eyebroWs are 
knit, while their inner extremities are raised ; 
the pupils are in part concealed by the up- 
per eyelids, and the nostrils are agitated. 
The expression of pain is distinguished 
from that of weeping not Jess than from that 
of laughing. These arise from mental condi- 
tions, independent of physical causes, and 
are uncontrollable and sympathetic. But 
pain is bodily; that is to say, there is a pos- 
itive nervous sensation, which excites to ac- 
tion or to acts of volition; an energy of the 
whole frame is produced by suffering, and, 
from the consciousness of its place or source, 
the efforts are directed to remove it. Hence 
the struggle, the powerful and voluntary ex- 





1G. 7.—CONVULSIONS. 


the consequences on the highest qualities of 
the mind if we could suppose man thus free 
from all bodily suffering. 

But I return to the position that pain is 
the great safeguard of the frame, and now 
proceed to examine its expression. 

In bodily pain the jaws are fixed, and the 
teeth grind; the lips are drawn laterally, the 
nostrils dilated ; the eyes are largely uncov- 
ered and the eyebrows raised; the face is 
turgid with blood, and the veins of the tem- 
ple and forehead distended ; the breath being 
checked, and the descent of blood from the 
head impeded by the agony of the chest, the 
cutaneous muscle of the neck acts strongly 
and draws down the angles of the mouth. 
But when joined to this, the man cries out, 
the lips are retracted, and the mouth open; 
and we find the muscles of his body rigid, 





ertions which accompany it. Yet there isa 
resemblance and, in some degree, an alliance 
between these actions and the spasms excit- 
ed by galvanism in experiments on the nerves 
of animals apparently dead. 

OF DEMONIACS. 

“ He has a Devil."—Two of the greatest 
painters, Raphael and Domenichino, have 
painted demoniacal boys. In the convent of 
Grotto Ferrata, in the neighborhood of 
Rome, Domenichino has represented Saint 
Nilus in the act of relieving a lad possessed.* 





*“D ichino, in q of some peccadillo, 
took shelter in the sanctuary of the monks of the Grotta 
Ferrata, a fortified convent some miles distant from 
Rome. The monks, under the threat of delivering him 
up, made him paint their walls; and the frescoes are, 
indeed, beautifal, particularly the old men. That com- 
partment which is called the Demoniac Boy is most ad- 
mired.”"—Note from Journal. 
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The saint, an old man, is on his knees in 
prayer; the lad is raised and held up by an 
aged man; the mother with a child is wait- 
ing the consummation of the miracle. Con- 
vulsions have seized the lad; he is rigidly 
bent back; the lower limbs spasmodically 
extended, so that his toes only rest on the 
ground; the eyes are distorted, and the pu- 
pils turned up under the eyelids. This 
would be the position of Opisthotonos were 
not the hands spread abroad, the palms and 
fingers open, and the jaw fallen. Had the 
representation been perfectly true to nature, 
the jaws would have been clenched and the 
teeth grinding. But then the miracle could 
not have been represented, for one, under the 
direction of the saint, has the finger of his 
left hand in the boy’s mouth, and the other 
holds a vessel of oil, with which the tongue 
is to be touched. The drawing and coloring 





painful, and something must he left to his 
taste and imagination. 

It may be considered bold to criticise the 
works of Raphael, but I venture to say that 
if that great master intended, in his cartoon 
of the Death of Ananias, to excite horror, 
the effect would have been more powerful if 
there had been greater truth in the convul- 
sions of the chief figure instead of a mere 
twisting of the body. Strange it is, but 
true, that we are most affected by the more 
slight, if correct, portraiture of a natural con- 
dition. 

In the same painter’s great picture of the 
Transfiguration, in the Vatican, there is a 
lad possessed and in convulsions. I hope I 
am not insensible to the beauties of that pic- 
ture nor presumptuous in saying that the fig- 
ure is not natural. A physician would con- 
clude that this youth was feigning. He is, I 





Fie. 8.—Hypropsosia. 


exhibited in the lad and the grandeur of the 
old men make this one of the most admired 
paintings in Italy. 

I have here given a sketch of the true 
Opisthotonos, where it is seen that all the 
muscles are rigidly contracted, the more pow- 
erful flexors prevailing over the extensors.* 
Were the painter to represent every circum- 
stance faithfully, the effect might be too 





* The original sketch is in the College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh. I took it from soldiers wounded in the 
head at the battle of Corunna. Three men were similarly 
hart, and in short, successive intervals similarly affected, 
so that the character could not be mistaken. 





presume, convulsed ; he is stiffened with con- 
tractions, and his eyes turned in their sockets. 
But no child was ever so affected. In real 
convulsions the extensor muscles yield to 
the more powerful contractions of the flexor 
muscles; whereas, in the picture, the lad ex- 
tends his arms, and the fingers of the left 
hand are stretched unnaturally backward. 
Nor do the lower extremities correspond with 
truth; he stands firm; the eyes are not nat- 
ural, they should have been turned more in- 
ward, as looking into the head, and partially 
buried under the forehead. The mouth, too, 
is open, which is quite at variance with the 
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general condition, and without the apology 
which Domenichino had. The muscles of 
the arms are exaggerated to a degree which 
Michael Angelo never attempted; and still 
it is the extensors and supinators and not the 
flexors which are thus prominent. 

Disease has characteristic symptoms which 
we can accurately and scientifically reduce to 
description ; aud borrowing from this source, 
there is no state of suffering from which we 
can so well infer the nature of the agitation 
of the frame as from hydrophobia. The pa- 
tient being sensible of his condition, and 
calm, and aware of the experiment which is 
to be made upon him by his physician, when 
he calls for a glass of water, can not resist 
the influence of the disease. He shudders, 
his face assumes an expression of extreme 
horror and alarm; convulsive gulpings take 
place in his throat, he flies to some support, 
and clings to the bedpost in an agony of 





suffocation. This I have witnessed in a pow- 
erful man. I have had the pain of seeing 
the disease in a girl of eighteen; the irrita- 
bility of the skin being increased to an awful 
degree, so that the touch of her long hair 
falling on her naked body excited, as she 
said, the paroxysms. These recurred with a 
sense of choking, with sudden and convul- 
sive heavings of the chest, a shuddering and 
catching of the muscles of breathing, and an 
appalling expression of suffering. The par- 
oxysms in such a case becoming more fre- 
quent and severe, finally exhaust the powers 
of life. In these convulsions it is the ner- 
vous and muscular systems belonging to the 
natural function of respiration which sre 
affected; and as they are also the organs of 
expression, the condition is seen not only in 
the countenance, but in the throat and chest, 
to be that of extreme horror. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


——_ +e 


PECULIAR CHARACTERS. 


HERE are snobs and “ stuck-up” persons 

whom it is very disagreeable to meet. 
Mr. Fields, in his “ Plea for Cheerfulness,” 
thus hits off a class of persons who never see 
the best side of anything, but are dissatisfied 
habitually. He says: 

“The Nil Admirari Society includes among 
its members Mr. Solomon Nutgall and his acid- 
ulated, critical friends. These glass-eyed, cadu- 
cous young gentlemen never praise anything 
nor anybody but themselves, from principles 
of ‘high art.’ (They are commonly the victims 
of weak spines and restricted sympathies.) If 
you like a thing, they don’t. To be popular 
and universally read is, with them, a literary 
crime. Shakspeare, Milton, and Pope they 
consider as overrated by a deluded, ignorant 
world, but they incline their modest heads and 
ears, in a demi-semi-quavering way, toward the 
more recent long-meter school, of which they 
assume to be disciples. ‘ Be critical and praise 
not’ is their motto. They prejudge and fore- 
doom everybody who does not belong to their 
pallid little set. They seem always to be suf- 
fering from a prickly and defiant measles of 
Irreverence. They are in a chronic condition 
of Mislike, and constantly announce their com- 
plaint in the Weakly Friday Review, which, 
having few or no readers, their malady gets 





aggravated. If you, in a moment of honest 
enthusiasm, burst into a note of manly admi- 
ration over a fine essay, a good piece of acting, 
a grand poem, or a capital story, they look at 
each other across the table, and exchange 
glances of contempt and pity for your opinion. 
Should you, in their wisely-critical presence, 
chance to quote with commendation a fine pas- 
sage from ‘As You Like It, for instance, 
young Nutgall, with his unhealthy sneer, 
would be apt to interrupt your train of thought 
by elevating his coldest shoulder, and sapiently 
observing to the company that ‘Shakspeare’s 
ignorance of geography is nowhere more appa- 
rent than in this same play of “As You Like 
It,” for it is there he has introduced the tropic- 
al lion and serpent into the forest of Arden, 
whereas every scholar knows that Arden lies 
in a temperate zone.’ 

“The Nutgalls affect a vehement indifference 
for what everybody else considers admirable 
and worthy of attention. One of the family, 
returning home from a recent visit to London, 
took especial pains to inform me he did not go 
into Westminster Abbey ; ‘ he passed it daily,’ 
he said, ‘ but never went in, as he felt no inter- 
est in the spot.’ You, and the crowd, enter 
such places as the Abbey, but the Nutgalls 
don’t go where you do. 
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“The wisest poet of mankind calls Rever- 
ence ‘ that angel of the world, and are we not 
all apt to be better for visitations of that en- 
nobling spirit ?” 7 

{In phrenological parlance, we describe this 
class of bitter Nutgalls as “negatives,” with 


more Combativeness than Benevolence, smal! 
Hope, with much self-conceit, and a sort of 
egotism, which is assumed for effect—intended 
to impress common mortals with an idea of 
theirimmense importance. Pass them by with- 
out rebuke; they are objects of pity.] 








uy fount and {' fesources, 


That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
itance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 





HUMAN GOVERNMENTS. 


+0 - 


HAT man, individually and collectively, 

needs some rule of action by which he 
shall govern his conduct is a self-evident prop- 
osition. He possesses certain ruling faculties 
which give him the desire of personal immu- 
nity of thought and action, and also a desire 
to govern others. This governing tendency 
has assumed many forms acting in conjunc- 
tion with various other mental impulses. One 
who is influenced chiefly by Self-Esteem and 
Approbativeness tends toward personal gov- 
ernment, toward absolute, imperial sway ; and 
this absolute government is subject to various 
shades of modification. 

Tueocracy.—In a people of simple habits 
and a strong religious tendency a theocracy 
would be the rule of government. The indi- 
vidual will of the capable and the aspiring 
would seek ascendancy, and to strengthen his 
prerogatives he would naturally appeal to the 
religious feelings of the people and enforce his 
will by a “ thus saith the Lord.” 

The true theocracy is a government by the 
immediate direction of God, in which “the 
word of the Lord,” communicated through 
prophets, is the guide of the ruler and the 
basis of obedience by the people. The Jewish 
dispensation was the most perfect example of 
it which the world has seen. 

Monarcuy—Is literally the government by 
a single individual, or in which one person 
exercises the sovereign authority. When the 
emperor, king, or chief magistrate, possesses 
the entire ruling power he is properly a mon- 
arch, and he may be a just and humane per- 
son, and rule the land in the fear of God and 
love of man; but if he be a selfish and cruel 
man he becomes despotic and tyrannical in 
his rule, and a scourge to the people. 





LmiTeD Monarcny.—When the head of 
the State still holds the dignity of royalty and 
shares the ruling power with a class of nobles, 
or with a parliament, the government is 
called a mixed or limited monarchy. The 
monarchy may be elective, but it is a condition 
generally attended with great rivalries and 
feuds. An absolute monarchy has a hereditary 
prince who rules without any limit but his own 
will, and it matters nothing what his title be, 
whether autocrat, emperor, or king. 

REPvUBLIC.—This form of government liter- 
ally means a thing of the people, in which the 
supreme power belongs to the people, or a 
portion of them, and is by them delegated, 
under constitutions and laws, to legislatures 
and courts, and not to a single person or 
family. A republic may be either aristocratic 
or democratic. The extinct republics of 
Greece, of Sparta, Venice, and Genoa, were 
aristocratic, while that of the United States 
is democratic. 

The Kingdom of Great Britain is really an 
aristocratic republic, in which the actual 
power is exercised by the titled, wealthy, and 
educated classes, while the forms and many 
of the usages of a monarchy are still retained. 
Every year makes the people more free, and 
though the ruling classes are horrified at the 
bare mention of the word “republic,” that 
nation is drifting to republicanism, and will 
reach it just as surely as the melting snows of 
the Alleghanies and of the Rocky Mountains 
will reach, by devious courses, the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The long and tortuous way will be finally 
traversed, and that noble people shall have a 
more genial political sky and better conditions 
for universal development and happiness. 
From barbarism through Caesarism and king- 
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ism to republicanism is a long and suffering 
way, but the “eternal years of God” shall bring 
the best truth to the best results. 

The flood of emigration from the monarchi- 
cal governments of the Old World is sending 
back those brotherly letters about affairs in 
the Great Republic of the Western World, 
and like leaven they convert the people from 
royalty to individualism, from kingship to 
popular liberty. Hence, even in aristocratic 
England and imperial Germany the American 
immigrants are melting away the blind loyalty 
of their former fellow-subjects, and concession 
after concession to the people is forced from 
the crowned heads. The universal education 
of Germany qualifies it for general suffrage, 
and when England and Ireland shall have thor- 
oughly diffused education among the people, 
they will demand and receive the ballot. 

Democracy, in its strictest sense, can not 
exist except among small communities. In 
large States each person can not deliberate and 
vote directly on every law or rule of conduct. 

The New England town meeting, in which 
every man votes on every question of the 
town expense and government, realizes the 
true democracy. But all the citizens of a 
State can not assemble to pass general laws. 





Hence delegated power by the people to their 
representatives, who constitute a legislature 
to make laws, and the election of magistrates 
by the whole people to execute those laws; 
the whole being carried on according to cer- 
tain great organic laws called a Constitution, 
which the whole people by free ballot have 
accepted as the supreme law of the land. 
Such a government is a democratic republic— 
democratic in its primary basis and sources of 
power, and republican in thatit is a govern- 
ment by means of power delegated by the 
free action of the people, with the right of 
impeachment of delinquent officers, and fre- 
quent elections, to rule out the incompetent 
or dishonest, and vote in the capable and the 
upright. The nearer the people can keep to 
the sources of power the better. The whole 
people should be educated so as to think and 
vote correctly. Then frequent elections to 
keep office-holders responsible to the people 
will tend to elevate the tone of government 
and realize the reasonable hope of the patriot 
in the propriety and possibility of good gov- 
ernment by the whole people. 

Such a government—a DEMocRATIC REPUB- 
Lic—we have established in America, and, God 
willing, it shall be perpetuated. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN ECHOES.—No. 8. 
MANITOU.* 
BY WILLIAM £. PABOR. 


Lone years ago, 
Ere white man’s foot these beauteous wilds had trod, 
The Indian chiefs about this bubbling spring, 
With rich oblative offerings, bent low 
In honor of the Maniton, whose smile 
To them was life. As, dipping from the fount 
The sparkling waters, blessed to them and theirs 
By the Good Spirit, whose abode was hid 
Where never human foot dared tread, they heard 
His whispers floating upward through the air, 
Long ere the glittering lances of the sun 
Pierced through the leafy interstice of shade, 
In cafions where the pine and cedar hung 
From rocky ledge, or clang to crumbling soil, 
Or sent their tangled roots to touch the stream 
And eke the measure of the narrow span ; 
Of years to them allotted ere they fell, 
Prone as the idol Dagon from his throne, 
Because, like him, their weakness lay where strength 
Was needed most to hold the body up. 


And as they drank, 
They felt his blessing coursing through their veins, 
And rose refreshed, endowed with newer life; 
Or young or old upon whose brow the hand 


Of fell disease had lain, had but to come 

To find a medicine more potent far 

Than any herb that kissed the sun, or root 
That ran its shoots toward the under world. 
Here, in the water, babbling as it ran, 

Of Manrrov the vital essence flowed, 

And flowed for all—Shosh or C he, 
Cheyenne, Piute, or neighbor, friend or foe. 
Hard by the Spring two bowlders rest. On one, 
Whose base the Fountain waters kiss and lave, 
And dash against in mimic impotence 

Of raging foam, at even-time, the smoke 

Of sacrifice oft rose, as slaughtered deer, 
‘Through fire to ashes grew, while Indian brave 
And squaw, with wampum bound, bent low to wait 
The coming of the Manitou to lift 

The offering they gave; and if he came 

Upon the whirlwind, all was well for them. 
The gift was welcome, and he swept it off ; 

But if, upon the bosom of the stream, 

The ashes fell, their God his anger showed— 
Their sacrifice was vain. Then, on the rock 
That rose beside the stream, below the Spring, 
They brought a gift their God could not refuse, 








An infant, newly born, on whom the night 





* The powerful mineral spring, in the Fountain Cafion, visited by Ruxton in 1846, and by Fremont in 1848—five 


miles from Co} 





jorado Springs. 
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Had never set, and from this rock there rose 
Such sacrifice as Abraham of old 

Had made of Isaac, had not Providence 
Stretched forth His hand to save. 


These days have passed ! 
The dusky savage stoops no more to drink ; 
The flames of sacrifice no longer rise ; 
But still La Fontaine to the Arkansas 
Its treasure carries, born of mountain snow ; 
And still the healing waters bubble forth. 
Another generation gathers here, 
With paler face and feebler frame, to drink 
And own the virtues of the Maniton ; 
And if they hear no whisper in the air 
From the Good Spirit whose abode was here, 
Still, as they linger, memory conjures up 
The legends of the past, till on them falls 
The spell of silence, while the shadows, thrown 
From mountain peaks around them, on them fall, 
And add their mystic influence, till rock 





And rill, and vale gnd hill and cafion wild 
Are full of swarthy shapes, whose ghostly dance 
And incantation echo through the air. 

The pink-cheeked honeysuckle blooms 
In solitude no more on Cameron's Cone ; 
The wild bees seek the summit of Pike’s Peak 
To find that human feet have trodden down 
The flower whose pollen gave them food. The lark 
No longer is lone witness to the dawn ; 
And silence, once supreme in Rainbow Glen, 
Has flown her nest and winged her flight to glens 
Far distant from the Grand Chiann, that stands 
The sentinel and wonder of the lands 
That southward slope toward the Spanish Peaks. 
The days are full of echoes, and the nights 
Of sounds of passing feet and whispered words; 
And lovers loiter long beneath the moon 
In Fountain Cafion, and beside the Spring 
Whose healing waters in these days have made 
This spot the nation’s Sanitarium 
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COL. ETHAN ALLEN, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF LIBERAL REPUBLICANS. 


HOUGH not large, Col. Allen has a 
striking presence. His clean, white 
skin, fine black hair, speaking black eyes, and 
nicely-chiseled features give him a marked 
expression. The portrait fails to do justice 
to the subject, save in this, the head is high, 
as in the picture, and the moral sentiments 
are well developed. There is large Benevo- 
lence, Conscientiousness, Veneration, and 
Hope. Spirituality is not wanting, but is 
subordinate to the intellect, which is promi- 
nent. He has a compact and wiry organiza- 
tion. He is full of energy, positiveness, and 
persistency, He is organized to be healthy, 
and is capable of accomplishing a great deal 
of work through his mental activity and 
physical endurance. Few men are so sharp, 
intense, and earnest, and few have as much 
persistent endurance and elasticity. He is a 
man of decision and determination. He is 
firm almost to obstinacy; he is self-reliant, 
generally measures his own strength and 
duties, and proceeds without waiting for 
help. He loves his liberty and will defend 
it, but is considerate of the rights of others. 
He is sociable, friendly, kindly, neighborly. 
He aims high, is aspiring, but not selfishly 
e™hitious. He is willing to earn the right 





to promotion, and his habits generally being 
good, he will inevitably work his way up, 
either in law, legislation, or literature. We 
predict favorably of his future. 


Cot. ALLEN was born in Monmouth Co., 
N. J., in 1834. He is of Puritan descent, his 
ancestors coming into New Jersey from New 
England. His grandfather was Commander- 
in-Chief of what was known as the “ Minute 
Men,” guarding the coast from Sandy Hook 
to Cape May, during the Revolution of 1776. 
His father, Samuel F. Allen (still living), 
was a captain in the war of 1812, and all 
his brothers were in the Union army during 
the late rebellion, for which he himself or- 
ganized a regiment of men. Mr. Allen has 
resided in this city for the past twenty years. 
He entered Brown University, Rhode Island, 
in 1855, and graduated with the honors of 
his class, being chosen the class orator. En- 
tering the University Law School of New 
York, he delivered the valedictory in 1860, 
and was that year admitted to the bar. 

Col. Allen has never been a politician in 
the general acceptation of that term. He 
never belonged to a club or ward association 
in his life, but has always regarded it his 
duty as a citizen to take part in the general 
campaigns, which he has usually done as a 
public speaker, being considered one of the 
most magnetic and eloquent platform orators 
in our country. In April, 1861, he was ap- 
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pointed Chief Assistant United States Dis- 
trict Attorney by the Hon. E. Delafield 
Smith, and in April, 1865, he was invited by 
the Hon. Daniel 8. Dickinson (Mr. Smith’s 
successor as United States Attorney) to re- 
main in the same position, and after Mr. 


joyed a practice more important or lucrative. 
We quote from a sketch of his life which 
appeared in the New York Citizen on the 
20th of December, 1866, as follows: “ Mr. 
Allen has tried and won some of the most 
important verdicts. He tries a case closely, 
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Dickinson, he was continued through the | 


administration of Mr. 8. G. Courtney. In 
1869, when Mr. Pierrepont came into office, 
Col. Allen resigned a place he had acceptably 
filled so long, for private practice, and since 
that time probably no one of his years has en- 


is a good advocate, a sound reasoner, and 
has much influence before a jury. His lead- 
ing characteristic is a keen love of justice, 
truth, and right. He treats all applicants to 
him for advice, whether high or low, with 
equal fairness, and he unflinchingly does 
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what he deems to be right, regardless of 
consequences. He is a highly honorable 
man, personally popular, of unblemished rep- 
utation, and conscientious in the discharge 
of every duty. He is outspoken and manly in 
his relations with others, and his frank nature 


gains the confidence of his friends and of all 
who have to consult him on official business,” 
Col. Allen attended the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion as an enthusiastic supporter of Horace 
Greeley, and the National Committee of the 
Liberal Party has placed him at its head. 


—+0e——_—. 


COL. 


JASPER W. JOHNSON, 


SECRETARY OF THE LIBERAL REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


“ CY ELF-RELIANCE ” is clearly expressed 

in this head and face. “I can” is seen 
in every feature. The build and general 
“make up” of this gentleman is snug and 
compact rather than coarse and loose. The 
texture of the fiber is fine and tough, and 
the temperament is mental-motive, the first- 
named element predominating. His mind is 
clear, quick, and racy, as his body and brain 
are fine and flexible. Such an organization is 
very enduring; it will literally bend double 
and twist without breaking. While the 
quantity of the organization is sufficient — 
as a whole not over large—the quality is of 
the best. 
give great definiteness, availability, and prac- 


The brain is so constructed as to 


ticability of talent, and force and efficiency 
in matters requiring executiveness. He is 
shrewd and sharp in reading men and their 
motives; is proud and plucky in the defense 
of honor and justice; is kindly, even gener- 
ous, where objects of charity present them- 
selves. He has the prudence of intellect and 
experience rather than the fear or timidity 
of Cautiousness, He is social without being 
inordinate, and belongs to the nation or the 
world rather than to a town or a state. As 
to a pursuit it is safe to say he can do one 
thing almost as well as another. “ Availabil- 
ity” is a marked characteristic; he can turn 
his hand to anything—law or legislation, mu- 
sic or medicine, He would do dest in surgery, 
merchandising, or manufacturing, railroad- 
ing or shipping. In short, he can do what he 
likes. He can think clearly, write and speak 
fluently, and make all his knowledge useful 





on all occasions. He is active, prompt, reso- 
lute, energetic, persevering, and self-relying. 
With him it is not “go, boys,” but “come, 
boys,” and he takes the lead. He is a natural 
captain. 

Cox. Jounson is the third son of the Rev. 
William Johnson, for twenty-six years a Bap- 
tist minister, but for the last twenty-two 
years a member of the Universalist Church; 
he was the son of the Rev. Ebenezer John- 
son, also a Baptist minister, and is of English 
and Irish stock. The Colonel’s mother was 
the daughter of Rev. Jacob Laymon, a Bap- 
tist minister of great eloquence. Her mother 
was of the Taylor family, well known in 
Tennessee. 

The Colonel was born in Indiana, October 
31, 1837, was taken to Iowa in 1840, and to 
Oregon in 1846. He studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar September 20, 1857, and 
soon after commenced the practice of his 
profession at Seattle, in Washington Terri- 
tory. His business increasing, in 1860 he 
removed to Olympia, the capital of that 
Territory. He was Adjutant-General of the 
Territory from 1859 until his return to Ore- 
gon in 1862. September 20, 1861, he married 
Miss Mary E. Post, daughter of Prof. John 
D. Post, of the Oregon City College, where 
he was educated, and has four children. 

In 1862 he had procured some large Gov- 
ernment contracts, and being paid in curren- 
cy, then depreciated to forty cents, the con- 
tracts having been made in the days of gold 
and silver, he became financially embarrassed, 
and he returned to Oregon to seek a larger 
field for exertion. Soon after his return Gov. 
A. C. Gibbs appointed him a judge in the 
Eastern District of Oregon, which office he 
held for two years. From 1865 to 1868 he 
owned and edited the Courier newspaper, and 
won much reputation for the boldness, inde- 
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pendence, and power with which that paper 
was conducted. Tiring of newspaper life he 


‘returned to the practice of the law in the 


city of Portland, where he now resides, On 
account of his acute analytical mind and his 
superior oratorical ability, he has been forced 


upon the political stump in his State in every | 





ment, and his superior organizing ability has 
been exercised since the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion in preparing for the great contest in 
November. He is the secretary of the Na- 
tional Liberal Republican Executive Com- 
mittee, and member of that Committee from 
Oregon; and although his services are re- 

















campaign for the past ten years. He was 
an attendant of the late Cincinnati Conven- 
tion, and contributed as much as any man to 
the selection of the Liberal Republican ticket 
as it now stands. His personal magnetism 
and control of men brought him to the at- 
tention of the leaders of the Liberal move- 








quired at head-quarters to assist Col. Ethan 
Allen, the energetic and efficient chairman, 
in the administration of affairs, the candi- 
dates and others insist that his eloquence and 
influence are needed in the field, and he will 
therefore take the stump at once for the 
cause he so earnestly advocates, 
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NEW YORK, 
SEPTEMBER, 1872. 





PRISONS AND PRISONERS. 


HOW TO TREAT OUR INDIANS, 


— are, at present, not far from 

50,000 persons confined in jails, 
dungeons, reformatories, and penitentia- 
ries in the United States. We have not 
all the facts as to their nativity; a large 
percentage are of foreign birth; but a still 
larger are of intemperate habits. More 
than seventy-five per cent. of the old 
and young are, or were, habitual users 
of tobacco. About thirty-three per cent. 
can not read or write. We have not the 
statistics showing the number of imbe- 
ciles or of the insane. It may be some- 
thing less than that of the criminal 
classes. If we add the pauper element 
to the criminal, imbecile, and insane, the 
number would no doubt reach half a mil- 
lion or more. Then there are the wild 
“wards” of the nation, the Indians, to 
be sustained or provided for by public 





charity. Altogether, this makes a large 


annual draft on the exchequer of towns, 
counties, States, and the nation. It be- 
hooves us to inquire into the manage- 
ment of these interests. 

1. What are the causes of crime? 

2. What is being done for its preven- 
tion ? 

3. What is being done for the im- 
provement of prisoners ? 

It is safe to state that intemperance is 
the cause, directly and indirectly, of 
most crimes which are committed. Dis- 





sipation blunts one’s moral sensibilities 
and leaves him an easy prey to tempta- 
tion. It brings him to want. His chil- 
dren grow up in ignorance, poverty, and 
vice, Being without the restraints of 
the civil or moral law, an outcast for 
whom nobody cares, the demands for 
food, clothing, and shelter goad the poor 
creature on until his immediate necessi- 
ties, knowing no law, lead to criminal 
actions. Some intemperate men, natur- 
ally kind, amiable, and well-disposed, be- 
ing cheated, insulted, pushed, or imposed 
upon, lose their remnant of self-control, 
and without thought of consequences 
commit a rash act, such as striking a 
blow, which consigns them to the Tombs 
and places them among hardened male- 
factors. Thenceforth the stigma of 
“criminal” attaches to their record. 
There are other causes which could be 
named, one of which is a weak will, a 
morbid desire to possess that which is 
not needed, or a kind of insane impulse 
to attract attention by some strange act. 

Among preventives of crime may be 
named healthy generation through a nor- 
mal and well-ordered parentage, right 
training in childhood, temperate and in- 
dustrious habits, religious influences, 
daily devotions, useful pursuits, and 
right living. Those who would improve 
themselves should stop the use of alco- 
holic liquors, tobacco, gambling, wild 
speculation, etc., or whatever improprie- 
ty they may practic. When a man 
learns his natural tendencies to excess in 
any direction, whether it be through ap- 
petite, avarice, lustfulness, or pride, he 
will, if sensible, set about correcting 
them. Let him examine himself on 
phrenological principles and he will soon 
find where the loose screws in his char- 
acter are, and how to tighten them. 

HOW TO TREAT PRISONERS, 

The general method is to “ punish,” 
keeping in view the old doctrine, “An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” 
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which has in it much of the element of 
revenge. This is unphilosophical, un- 
scientific, unchristian, unsuccessful, and 
even barbarous. Restraint is one thing, 
revenge is quite another. According to 
present modes of treatment in most of 
the prisons of this country, no thought 
is given to the improvement of the crim- 
inal. He is to be subdued, broken down 
in spirit, ignominiously punished. That 
is the penalty for his crime, the object 
of his imprisonment. A few years’ in- 
carceration in the dismal dungeon, with 
a limited supply of air, food, and light, 
and a cheerless, hopeless sermon on Sun- 
day, with plenty of hard work during 
the week, with occasional floggings or 
other punishment, constitute the experi- 
ence of most convicts. A few musty old 
books may be available, so, also, a few 
religious tracts treating on the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin, and, in seme cases, a 
few religious children’s papers may be 
supplied. The best magazines, news- 
papers, educational journals, and current, 
scientific, and sound religious literature 
are not supplied. The outside world— 
intelligent and virtuous men and women 
who need these agencies for personal im- 
provement much less than the poor pris- 
oners—is liberally supplied with them. 
In many instances our prison keepers are 
low, brutal creatures, without sympathy, 
without friendship, and without those 
high moral qualities so necessary to in- 
spire higher aims in prisoners, 

What is wanted, and what is impera- 
tively demanded, is a complete change 
in the whole system. The aim of the 
authorities should be, first, to place in 
restraint all such persons as abuse their 
liberty and render themselves unworthy 
of it. Then to put such persons under 
such a course of training, discipline, and 
education as will be best calculated to 
call out latent faculties and to restrain 
those excessively developed. To teach 
him self-control should be the true object 





of discipline. His services should go 
toward defraying the expenses of his 
keeping, teaching, and training. The 
idea of punishment should not enter into 
the calculation. The aim should be to 
make good citizens of those who are, 
sooner or later, to be thrown into society 
to repeat their crimes, or to live useful, 
virtuous lives. 

Unless our Christian religion be all a 
mistake, man may REPENT, be FORGIVEN, 
and be savep! Supposing we (our au- 
thorities) should act upon this principle 
toward our prisoners and at least give 
them a chance to repent, and when found 
worthy restore them to civilization and 
citizenship! We would have all prisons, 
jails, and asylums converted into schools 
and reformatories. Prisoners should be 
formed into classes and instructed as in 
common schools. They should have 
daily lectures on useful and interesting 
subjects. At least two hours or more a 
day should be given to educational in- 
terests. Under such influences even the 
supposed incorrigible would become sub- 
missive, and begin to improve. 

We do not object to the establishment 
of penal colonies, say in Alaska, for such 
as may not yield to kindly influences, 
and there be.fequired to work out their 
sentences. 

OUR INDIANS. 

We have made citizens of negroes, 
why not of Indians? Brought under 
civil law, taught agriculture and the in- 
dustrial arts, they would, in time, become 
self-supporting. Nay, more than this, 
they would add something to the wealth 
of the State and the nation. “ Wards” 
now, they may soon become independ- 
ent. It is no worse for an Indian to earn 
his living by work than it is for a white 
or a black man. While a child, treat 
him asa child; but do not keep him for- 
ever in swaddling-clothes or leading- 
strings. Teach him the law, how to 
labor, how to plant, build houses, make 
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homes, and live like civilized people. 
His bear and buffalo, deer and ante- 
lope, are rapidly passing away, and he 
must look to beef and mutton in their 
stead, Substitute fruits, vegetables, 
grain, etc., for food in place of wild 
meats, and the “savage” would soon 
come into civilization. Feed a dog on 
raw meat, and he will be violent and un- 
controllable. Feed him on cooked meat 
and on vegetables, and you greatly mod- 
ify his temper and general disposition. 
So of the Indian, so of children, so of 
all. 

We ask our legislators to acquaint 
themselves with the nature and peculi- 
arities of these classes, and to establish 
rules and regulations in accordance with 
their necessities. We ask them to apply 
science and common sense to the correc- 
tion of abuses, and the establishment of 
that which is possible, and for which all 
good men pray, viz., a heaven on earth. 

———_++e_— 


“THE HARVEST IS OVER.” 





OW comes a season of rest for the 

weary. Now towns, counties, and 
States will gather together their choicest 
productions for exhibition, competition, 
and prizes. Those who tiave the best 
fruits, roots, and flowers will be suitably 
complimented or rewarded for their en- 
terprise and good fortune. Potatoes, 
pumpkins, and poultry will be exhibited 
with weightier objects; and splendid 
horses, proud, stately, and gentle, will 
be paraded for the admiration of all, 
while docile sheep, lazy pigs, and quiet 
cattle will receive attention. Women 
will “go for” the washers, wringers, 
apple-parers, sewing-machines, and other 
domestic labor-savers, while the men will 
compare notes as to the best mowers, 
reapers, threshers, etc. Boys and girls 
will patronize the “side shows,” where 
may be seen a double-headed calf, a three 
or six legged sheep, a Rocky Mountain 





rat, mouse, or monkey—according to the 
programme, “ Admission only twenty- 
five cents.” While the greatest curiosity 
on this side-exhibition is the would-be 
Barnum haranguing the people and try- 
ing to induce them to “fork over” the 
“stamps” and to enter the trap! Look 
out! 

Our great annual State fairs are emi- 
nently educational. They teach the peo- 
ple important lessons, The people see 
with their own eyes what has been done 
and what can be done, and a spirit of 
emulation is excited which ultimates in 
renewed exertions in useful endeavor. 
Sacks of wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats, 
flour, cotton, hemp, etc., plump and clean, 
tempt the careless farmer to improve 
his seed for future planting, and the re- 
sult is better crops. So of fruits; po- 
mologists, horticulturists vie with agri- 
culturists and stock-growers in attaining 
the highest degree of perfection. The 
sum total, in results, is really immense, 
and justifies our State authorities in mak- 
ing liberal appropriations for the encour- 
agement of these national industries, 
We hope every country, every State, 
and every territory in America will have 
an annual fair—and now is the time to 
“talk it up.” 

It is to be expected—and yet to be 
deplored—that our agricultural orators 
will discourse politics rather than pota- 
toes during the present exciting presi- 
dential campaign. We hope the chair- 
man will do his duty and keep the 
speaker to his text. Let the gentlemen 
tell “what they know about farming” 
rather than what they know about the 
political situation. 

The prospects now are that we shall 
be able to report at least a good, average 
result for the year’s labor, with hopes 
for something more extensive for the 
coming year. Let everybody—husband 
and wife, boy and girl, the married and 
the single—all go to the fair. 
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GOOD WORKERS WANTED. 


HE progress of the human race in cul- 

ture and improvement for the past hun- 
dred years has not been equaled by any 
previous three centuries since man had a 
history. And this progress has been effected 
by a few earnest workers who have been the 
pioneers, and willing to bear reproach and 
privation for the sake of great truths. 
During the present century Fulton built the 
first steamboat, amid jeers like those which 
were hurled at Noah; and Professor Morse, 
though the glowing language of his triumph 
forgets it, worked on his immortal invention 
in an empty garret at the north-east corner 
of Beekman and Nassau streets, New York, 
wore seedy garments, and frequently bor- 
rowed fifty cents or a dollar to keep him 
over Sunday. The discoverer of the true 
mental philosophy was ostracised and driven 
by bigotry and prejudice from his native 
land, and was thus forced to carry the truth 
to other countries, and thus it has come to 
us. He who never aspires to do anything 
but that which is understood and accepted 
by ignorance will work on a low plane and 
accomplish but little. Aspiration, hope, 
faith, look upward, onward, anticipate pos- 
sibilities, and, in working to push forward 
the world’s renovation, live for the highest 
remunerations, and win unfading rewards. 
“Webster’s Spelling Book” has done more 
service for mankind than all the Cesars and 
Napoleons. He opened the channel of intel- 
ligence and improvement; they sought by 
force and fear to subjugate mankind. 

The world has struggled to rise in the 
scale of being, but in many respects it has 
struggled asa blind giant with numerous 
and unknown forces. It has not properly 
understood its powers, its talents and propen- 
sities, and in its efforts to guide and educate 
the race it has been empirical, blindly try- 
ing this and that experiment, “if haply it 
might feel after and find” the right way and 
do the right thing. 

When Dr. Gall announced his great dis- 
covery that the brain is not only the organ 
of the mind, but that the mind has numerous 
special faculties, each of which has its own 
particular organ in the brain, and that by an 
inspection of the form and size of the head 
the talents, propensities, and dispositions 





of a stranger may be correctly understood, 
a new era dawned on education, legislation, 
government, theology, and domestic affec- 
tion. Man was no longer the terra incognita, 
the unknown and least understood of all the 
works of the Creator, but his powers and 
capacities were revealed, his tendency to be 
educated in this or that line of culture, to 
follow this or that profession, trade, or call- 
ing was made known. A new and more 
humane, because a more true and philosophi- 
cal, method of treating insane persons and 
criminals was revealed to the world; and 
although men have been slow to study and 
adopt the new philosophy, it is gradually 
working its way to acceptance and applica- 
tion in all the great departments of educa- 
tion and government. In the promulgation 
of this new and beneficent system of reading 
character and applying it to the guidance of 
youth in their moral, social, intellectual, and 
secular education and training for useful- 
ness and happiness, we have spent a third 
of a century of time and the strength of our 
manhood, and having lived to see the time 
when thousands accept and few decry it, we 
are desirous, before our day of working is 
over, to train and cultivate many good men 
and true to take and more than fill our 
places. Accordingly, we give instruction in 
the science of character-reading to such as 
earnestly wish to master the subject and 
promulgate it theoretically and practically. 
Our course of instruction will commence on 
the 138th day of November next. All who 
have a desire to become members of that 
class will receive, on application, with stamp 
for postage, a circular giving an outline of 
the course of instruction, the topics treated, 
the books required by students, and the 
terms. Please address: “ Office of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 389 Broadway, 
New York.” 
——_+++ 


CorrEcTIon.—In the July number, page 54, 
we stated that a law had been passed giving * 
the cities and towns of the State of New York 
the privilege of voting license or no license to 
sell liquor in the several places respectively. 
A friend calls our attention to the fact that the 
Governor vetoed the bill—so that the bill which 
passed the legislature is not a law after all. 
The more’s the pity. 
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DEATH OF PRESIDENT JUAREZ, OF MEXICO. 


ENITO JUAREZ, whose name is so in- 
timately connected with the stormy his- 
tory of Mexico during the past twenty years, 
who played so conspicuous a part in the con- 
flict which resulted from the attempt of Louis 
Napoleon to found a French empire on Mex- 
ican soil, is dead. According to advices lately 
received, he died of apoplexy on the 18th 
of July last. 


was, evidenced his superior organization for 
work, for executiveness. He was a man to 
lead affairs. In person he was thick-set and 
somewhat awkward. His face evinced his 
Indian origin, being dark in complexion, 
with coarse, heavy features, but an expres- 
sion at once kindly and powerful. When 
he spoke with animation his face assumed a 





tone of true nobility. His oratorical power 
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A sketch, together with a fine portrait of 
this well-known Mexican leader, was pub- 
lished in the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for 
‘August, 1867, and from that we derive the 
following remarks concerning his character. 
The head of Juarez was not a bad head; it 
was long and high rather than low and 
broad. Vitality, strength, and endurance 
were his in a marked degree. High culture 
would have made him much more of a man 
than he has appeared to the world; what he 





was considerable. His career, briefly sum- 
med up, was the following: 

Born in humble circumstances, he was ed- 
ucated by a wealthy family in Oaxaca for the 
profession of the law, in which he gained 
considerable distinction. He went through 
the whole judicial range of the State until 
he came to the position of Supreme Judge. 
Elected deputy to the Constitutional Con- 
gress of the Republic, he took a prominent 
part in 1846 in the proceedings of that stormy 
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period. From 1848 to 1852 he was Governor 
of his native State, Oaxaca. In 1853, during 
the administration of Santa Anna, he was 
banished for a short time to Cuba, whence 
he proceeded to New Orleans, in which city 
he resided until the spring of 1855, when he 
joined Alvarez at Acapulco. When Alvarez 
was selected President of the Republic, Juar- 
ez became Minister of Justice. Alvarez re- 
tired from the Presidency in 1855, and 
Juarez then left the cabinet in conjunction 
with all the other ministers. Comonfort, 
who succeeded Alvarez, appointed him Gov- 
ernor of Oaxaca, the administration of which 
office he discharged with eminent success. 
He was subsequently made Secretary of State, 
and afterward became President of the Su- 
preme Court of Justice. When Comonfort 
withdrew from the Government, in January, 
1858, Juarez became, by virtue of his office, 
Constitutional President of the Republic. 
On January 19, 1858, he established his Gov- 
ernment at Guanajuato. The civil war which 
shortly afterward broke out compelled him 
to remove the State Government to Colima. 
In 1863 the French, by a series of intrigues 
which it is not necessary now to detail, be- 
came firmly established in the heart of Mex- 
ico. The Juarists were still dominant in 
Southern Mexico and the Pacific ports of 
the Republic. The contest between the Juar- 
ists and the Imperialists continued with vary- 
ing fortunes until the early part of 1864, 
when Maximilian arrived at the capital and 
was proclaimed Emperor. That year was an 
eventful one in the history of Mexico, The 
surrender of Cortina and his army, the fall of 
Matamoros, and other reverses seemed to 
leave the cause of the Republic hopeless ; but 
with the close of the American Rebellion the 
life of the empire ebbed away. Juarez, who 
had been driven into the extreme limits of 
Mexico, gathered new strength, and by Octo- 
ber of 1865 had recovered a large amount of 
territory. In Novemberthe Imperialists evac- 
uated Chihuahua, At this tifhe a new ele- 
ment of danger arose by the expiration of 
the constitutional term of President Juarez. 
Gen. Ortega, President of the Supreme Court, 
became the legitimate successor, but a change 
of leaders at such a moment, fraught with 
danger as it was to the cause, was ended, 
though not without unpleasant complica- 





tions. The whole matter, however, practi- 
cally remained in abeyance until the close of 
the year, Juarez having possession of the of- 
fice and the support of patriotic Republicans, 
and Ortega a legal right only. 

Finally, in the autumn of 1866, the United 
States sent a special mission to Mexico, “ ac- 
credited to the Republican Government of 
which Mr. Juarez is president,” thus recog- 
nizing more formally than before the official 
position of Juarez. Meantime the Imperialist 
forces were gradually driven in toward Quere- 
taro largely depleted by the departure of a 
portion of the French contingent. In Decem- 
ber, 1866, Bazaine with his forces formally 
withdrew, and the beginning of the year 
1867 found the Empire of Maximilian slowly 
crumbling to pieces. On the 15th of May 
the Liberal forces entered Queretaro and took 
prisoners the Emperor, his staff, and the little 
remnant of his army. On the 15th of July 
Juarez, Constitutional President of the Re- 
public of Mexico, returned to the ancient 
capital of his country amid tremendous pop- 
ular rejoicings, and issued a memorable and 
eloquent address. On the 14th of August 
of that year an election was ordered for the 
choice of President of the Republic and 
Members of Congress. Porfiro Diaz was the 
candidate in opposition to Juarez, but Juarez 
was reélected on the 6th of October. Con- 
gress was convened on the 8th of December 
for the first time in three years. 

Of the succeeding events, the death of 
Maximilian, the domestic difficulties of the 
Republic, and its financial embarrassments, it 
is not now necessary to speak. But, encour- 
aged by the moral sympathy of the United 
States, and by the revival of internal com- 
merce, the country rapidly recuperated under 
the wise administration of President Juarez. 
This prosperity, however, has continually 
been interrupted by revolutions and proni:n- 
ciamientos of more or less importance. Tne 


strongest combination formed against Juarez 
was in May, 1868, when Rivera pronounced in 
favor of deposing Juarez. The revolutionists, 
however, frittered away their strength, and 
under the discreet management of Juarez the 
Government became solidified, and Lerdo de 
Tejada became Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court in place of Ortega. This position 
places him in the line of succession, and he 
is now acting President of the Republic by 
virtue of his <ffice. 
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NASMUCH as boys and girls are born of 
the same parents, and inasmuch as men 
and women, for mutual benefits, prefer to live 
together, and do live together and not sepa- 
rately, save in monasteries and nunneries, we 
can see no good reason why young men and 
young women should not be educated together. 
The President of Eminence College, Kentucky, 
in his annual catalogue for 1872-3, gives his 
views on this subject as follows: 

“ The idea adopted and acted upon by Roman 
Catholics, and concurred in by Protestants 
generally, that the only way to strengthen the 
minds and improve the morals of youth so as 
to qualify them for the discharge of the active 
duties of life, is to seclude them from the world 
during the period of their training by immur- 
ing them in cloisters, is gradually giving away 
before the light of intelligent experience and 
philosophic observation. Protestant nunneries, 
as schools of education and discipline, are fast 
becoming as unpopular as Catholic convents 
have already become. A young lady, educated 
in entire seclusion from the world, upon whose 
great theater she is soon to enter as an actress, 
is but ill provided to meet the responsibilities 
and discharge the duties which will devolve 
upon her when she assumes her place as a con- 
stituent element of society. No system of 
education is natural that ignores the relations 
that the God of nature has established, and no 
amount of theory can compensate for the 
loss of experience which can only be gained 
by daily contact with those with whom we are 
to be associated in subsequent life. Conse- 
quently, allsystems of education which sepa- 
rate the sexes while they are being prepared 
fir the duties and responsibilities of life, are 
tuunded in ignorance of the true constitu- 
tion of mankind, and the real nature of virtue. 
It is a well-known fact, patent to all, that 
brothers educated under the refining and sanc- 
tifying influences of sisters, are more firmly 
established in all the principles of a high and 
noble manhood than those who do not enjoy 
such hallowing influences. The same may be 
said of sisters nurtured in the daily association 
with brothers. They are developed into a 
stronger and holier womanhoid, and, conse- 





MIXED SCHOOLS 
SHALL BOYS AND GIRLS BE EDUCATED TOGETHER? 





quently, are better qualified to discharge the 
duties of active life. 

“ God, who created man, and thoroughly un- 
derstood the wants of his being, saw that it 
was not good for man to be alone, and all hu- 
man experience attests the truth of Divine 
omniscience, that there is no period in man’s 
existence, from the cradle to the grave, when 
it is good for him, either morally or intellectu- 
ally, to be alone—apart from the refining pres- 
ence of the opposite sex. After an experience 
of twenty years in the management of schools, 
we give, as our settled conviction, that higher 
intellectual development, and greater moral 
purity, can be attained by the co-ordinate edu- 
cation of the sexes than can be reached when 
their education is conducted in separate insti- 
tutions. And this opinion is fast obtaining 
among the enlightened educators of the age. 

“There is an energy of spirit, and a moral 
polish of character, which this system has de- 
monstrated as perfectly practicable, and has 
exhibited as a natural, necessary, and rational 
result, which has not and cannot be obtained 
in any other way. 

“ EXPLANATION.— When we say that ours is 
a mixed school, we do not mean that the boys 
and girls form one department. On the con- 
trary, each department is distinct, and will re- 
main so; yet the entire school is brought to- 
gether in the chapel every morning for the 
purpose of prayer, reading, and for such re- 
marks as the president of the institution may 
think proper to make on biblical history, 
general literature, or any subject connected 
with the intellectual or moral improvement of 
the students. A weekly report of the deport- 
ment and progress of each pupil is made in the 
presence of the entire school. Thus the pres- 
ence of the one sex exercises a salutary influ- 
ence on the other. Ambition [aspiration] to 
excel in the acquisition of knowledge is 
aroused by an active stimulus, and that 
courtesy of manner is cultivated which char- 
acterizes the true gentleman or lady. This 
scholastic union of the sexes is vastly promo- 
tive of purity of thought, propriety of man- 
ners, and correctness of life. 

“Another advantage which is worthy of 
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special consideration is, that brothers and 
sisters can be educated under the same roof, 
so that the ties of natural affection are not 
weakened, as is the case where they are edu- 
cated in separate institutions.” 

[Referring to matters special to this college, 
the president says: ] 

“It is with genuine pleasure that we record 
the fact that the prize offered by Professor 
Wood, of Michigan University, for the solu- 
tion of a problem in mathematics, and unob- 
tained for several years, was carried off this 
session by a young lady graduate of Eminence 
College. To these we point with peculiar 
pride, and appeal to them rather than to mag- 
nificent buildings and munificent endowments, 
in proof of the hale and progressive life which 
prevails at Eminence College. Every year’s 
experience enables us to make improvements 
on the past, and every year we are adding to 
our facilities for imparting knowledge and in- 
creasing our sphere of usefulness.” 

[In the same catalogue is printed an eloquent 
and logical address on “The Educational 
Problem,” by Mr. W.S. Giltner, from which 
we extract the following :] 

“The question is: How can the highest 
culture for both sexes be secured without in- 
jury to the health, without prejudice to the 
intellect, and without detriment to the morals 
of either? For it is conceded that the object 
of every symmetrical education is to secure 
the highest condition of physical health and 
development, the broadest expansion of intel- 
lect, and the most exalted elevation of morality 
and virtue. 

“Pythagoras made a true education consist 
in the ‘harmonious blending of all the ele- 
ments of character, so that they should tend 
to a single end.’ He fails, however, to tell 
what that single end should be. Plato defines 
a good education to consist in ‘giving to the 
body and soul all the perfection of which they 
are capable.’ Perhaps a briefer or more com- 
prehensive definition has never been given. 
Milton regards an educated man as one who is 
‘ fitted to perform skillfully and magnanimously 
all the offices, both private and public, of peace 
and war.’ Kant says that there is within man 
a ‘divine ideal, the type after which he was 
created—the germs of a perfect person,’ and 
that it is the office of education to form and 
direct the growth of these germs. That man 
only is truly educated, in the judgment of Mr. 
Huxley, ‘who has been so trained in youth 
that his body is a ready servant of his will, 
and does with ease and pleasure all the work 





that, as a mechanism, it is capable of doing; 
whose intellect is a clear, cold logic engine, 
with all its parts of equal strength and in 
smooth working order, ready like a steam-en- 
gine to be turned to any kind of work, to spin 
the gossamers as well as forge the anchors of 
the mind; one who, no stinted ascetic, is full 
of life and fire, but whose passions are trained 
to come to the heel by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscience, who has 
learned to love all beauty whether of nature 
or art, to hate all vileness and respect others 
as himself.’ 

“ All these definitions have in view the com- 
plex nature of man; and we may regard it as 
settled that no system of education can be 
symmetrical which does not secure physical 
health and strength, intellectual expansion and 
culture, and spiritual purity and development.” 

[After discussing other points, Mr. Giltner 
comes to this:] 

“SHALL WOMEN BE ADMITTED TO THE PRIVI- 
LEGES OF A HIGHER EDUCATION ? 

“There is but one theory of education for 
man and woman, just as there is but one 
morality and one religion. Grandly human, 
with larger hearts and wider sympathies, hav- 
ing more objects of intelligent Jove and rever- 
ence to render their minds more awake to the 
truth and more receptive of it than man, to 
refuse woman access to all the fields of knowl 
edge open to man is to do both sexes gross in- 
justice. If girls are excluded from equal 
privileges and equal honors, it is a loss not 
only to themselves but to society at large. The 
noble words of Cranmer, when protesting 
against the monopoly of high education by the 
rich to the exclusion of the poor, may be ap- 
plied, with a slight alteration, to the monopoly 
of all higher education by men: ‘ To exclude 
women from the benefits of learning is as 
much as to say that Almighty God should not 
be at liberty to bestow his great gifts upon any 
person nor anywhere, but as we and other 
men shall appoint them to be employed ac- 
cording to our fancy, and not according to 
His most holy will and pleasure, who giveth 
His gifts of learning and other perfections in 
all sciences unto all kinds and states of persons 
indifferently.’ 

“Shall the youths of both sexes be educated 
separately or together? While there are 
abundant reasons why their education should 
be condueted unitedly, these do not weigh se 
much with the public as the logic of success- 
ful experiment. While some of the old and 
famous institutions of learning in this country 
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and in Europe have been conyulsed with 
angry disputations over the question of admit- 
ting women to a share of the educational ad- 
vantages and privileges, others more wisely 
have quietly addressed themselves to the solu- 
tion of the question, and without any contro- 
versy have appealed to experiment, the crucial 
test, as the best and surest way of arriving at 
a satisfactory conclusion. No great social dis- 
turbance or moral or religious upheaval has 
followed this innovation upon established 
usage; but, on the contrary, the superior mo- 
rality of the young men and the higher intel- 
lectual culture of the young ladies have been 
the gratifying results. The appeal to experi- 
ment rather than to debate or explanation has 
proved the wisdom of the advocates of this 
reform. There is no logic so irresistible as the 
logic of events, no argument so incontrovert- 
ible as the argument of success; and now all 
the more enlightened educators have accepted 
the situation, or are preparing to accept it. 
Fifty colleges in the United States have al- 
ready admitted young ladies to their classic 
halls, and Princeton and Harvard and Yale 
are preparing, it appears, to yield to the on- 
ward march of progress and reform. The 
hitherto invulnerable barriers that have op- 
posed and resisted the elevation of woman are 
now broken down, or are being removed; 
and women are now admitted to the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, of Paris, of Moscow, of Glas- 
gow, and Cambridge, and we may safely pre- 
dict that at no distant day they will be ad- 
mitted to every college and university, both in 
the Old and in the New World. And why not? 
The male colleges are already established, and 
furnished with libraries, museums, laboratories, 
and all the facilities of mental training, and if 
women are to have a higher and better edu- 
cation, why not use the facilities and means 
already accumulated and available? These 
institutions are in the full tide of prosperity, 
and it would take many years to create their 
equals for women, even if it were possible in 
this country to double the teachers of learning 
and experience. The present colleges will 
long remain the best, and why should girls be 
excluded from the best? The distinguished 
editor of the Christian Union, H. W. Beecher, 
in a recent article on Amherst College, pithily 
says: ‘It seems as absurd to have a double set 
of institutions with double officers and double 
expenses to give education to men and women 
as it would be to have double churches with 
double pastors and double expenses for the 
sake of preaching the gospel separately to wo- 





men.’ The time has come when the monkish 
institution—the male college—should be abol- 
ished, or converted into one where both sexes 
have equal privileges and enjoy common ad- 
vantages. During the supremacy of Catholi- 
cism, when the notion prevailed that woman 
was a temptation and a snare to man, it was 
thought necessary, and even now some deem it 
wise, to seclude young men and young women 
from general society and the sight of each 
other during the period of the mental training. 
An idea so unnatural and so at war with all 
the laws of our being was surely ‘ conceived 
in sin and brought forth in iniquity.’ The 
sooner society is emancipated from the bond- 
age, the sooner it will advance to more exalted 
virtue and serener purity. 

“T believe it is generally understood that 
a ‘boys’ academy’ or a ‘male college’ isa 
terror to the surrounding community. In the 
majority of cases the pupils are regarded and 
treated as a tribe of Bedouin Arabs, and they 
are not slow to prove themselves thorough 
Ishmaelites. As public sentiment cuts them 
off from all sympathy with the community at 
large, and thus engenders a mutual hostility, 
is it any wonder that there should be a con- 
stant recurrence of petty annoyances on the 
one part, and of unsuccessful attempts to bring 
the culprits to justice on the other part? Is it 
any wonder that young men taken away from 
family restraint and home life, and suddenly 
introduced into college with no womanly in- 
fluence or womanly presence to restrain them, 
should repeat the stale jokes and traditional 
tricks that have been transmitted from one 
generation of students to another? How can 
these evils be remedied? By infusing into the 
schools a larger amount of the homelike ele- 
ment. The best test of a good school is that 
it intensifies the good qualities that prevail in 
the family, develops a wealth of motive that 
augments that of parent and home. The 
organic dependence of one sex upon the other 
is a fact thatshould not be forgotten or ignored 
in the methods of school keeping and college 
training. The more of the family element 
you can introduce into an institution of learn- 
ing, the more successful it will be. 

“Conflicting notions prevail as to the best 
methods of securing the highest intellectual 
culture together with the greatest moral purity. 
The formation of correct mental habits and 
the establishment of strong moral principles is 
the desideratum in every well-devised system 
of education. That the judicious blending ol 
the sexes in school life will do much to facili 
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tate the desired end is a conviction that has 
been growing in the minds of careful observers 
until it has now become a well-nigh universal 
principle of acceptance and adoption by the 
most advanced educators of the day. That 
the association of the sexes in all the eras of 
life was the intention of the Creator seems 
evident. See how He has adjusted the fami- 
lies of earth—not all boys, not all girls, but 
male and female, thus inducing that perpetual 
variety in which nature delights, softening and 
strengthening the two types of character in a 
way impossible by any other means except 
actual contact and impression. It is useless 
for men to fight against God’s decision. When 
He settled the ‘solitary in families’ He set- 
tled the question of the relations of the sexes. 
While brothers and sisters continue to be 
born, it will be best that men and women shall 
be associated in all the affairs of life. They 
were created for each other; they need each 
other’s aid and influence; there is no great 
superiority of the one over the other; men are 
not so much wiser than women, nor women so 
much nobler than men, that either have any 
peculiar ground for boasting. It is evident 
that originally they were meant to live to- 
gether, and it is several thousand years too 
late to fault the arrangement or to improve it. 

“Equality of opportunity and equality of 
education is the only foundation of high and 
harmonious civilization. Ido not claim that 
there should be absolute uniformity in edu- 
cation, for uniformity in one or both sexes is 
an injury, while variety is a benefit. Varied 
and vigorous culture should be afforded to both 
sexes alike. 

“Tf organization and adaptation indicate 
function and sphere, then the spheres of man 
and woman do not antagonize, but intersect, 
complement, and harmonize with each other. 
Woman is different in organization and texture 
to a limited extent from man, but the distinc- 
tion is relative to him. They are bound to- 
gether by natural relationship so intimate, so 
vital, so mutually dependent, that neither is 
absolutely complete without the other. They 
were created for each other socially, morally, 
and intellectually, and they cannot be sepa- 
rated from each other without moral and intel- 
lectual detriment. In the eloquent language 
of President Raymond, of Vassar College (an 
exclusively female institution), ‘ am one who 
do not believe in the limitation of the sphere 
of woman. Wherever it is right for man to 
go, it is right (I do not think it always expe- 
dient, but it is right if expedient) for woman 





to bear him company. In whatever form of 
labor he may honorably engage, she may hon- 
orably be his associate. In a word, through 
the whole circle of his relations to this world 
and the world to come, in the entire conduct 
of life, it is the privilege of the woman to be 
his counselor and his helper, with no limita- 
tion but that of her ability.’ 

“T wish now to make a brief review of the 
effects of co-education upon the colleges, upon 
the young men, and then upon the young 
ladies, and I shall close. 

“EFFECT UPON THE COLLEGES. 

“Tt is claimed that it will lower the standard 
of scholarship. This is a grievous evil and a 
grave charge, if true. But what is the testi- 
mony of experience on the subject? Chief 
Justice Cooley, a professor in the University 
of Michigan, says the standard of scholarship 
has not been lowered by the admission of wo- 
men to that institution, but the tendency has 
been in the other direction. Again, it is 
claimed that ‘sloppiness and inaccuracy of 
scholarship’ will be another evil, and yet the 
testimony of the committee of investigation 
from Cornell University to ascertain the truth 
in the matter is the very reverse of this. In 
their report, page 29, they say: ‘If “sloppi- 
ness” and want of point are inadmissible any- 
where, it is in translation from the more 
vigorous and concise of ancient and of modern 
authors. Now, the most concise and vigorous 
reading from the most concise and vigorous of 
all—Tacitus himself—was given by a young 
lady at Oberlin College. Nor did the com- 
mittee notice any better work in the most diffi- 
cult of the great modern languages than that 
of some young women of Antioch College.’ 

“The Professor of Mathematics in Eminence 
College bears testimony also to the ability of 
young ladies not only to attain respectable 
standing in the highest department of Mathe- 
matics, Differential and Integral Calculus, but 
for rapidity, accuracy, and clearness of solution 
and explanation to be the peers of the young 
men. Principal Hoose, of the State Normal 
School at Cortland, says: ‘My experience ~ 
covers eight or ten years of college life, where 
both sexes recited together, and attended col- 
lege on equality of privileges. Their scholar- 
ship was as good and their conduct better 
than when the sexes were separated.’ We 
conclude that colleges will not suffer in reputa- 
tion, dignity, or scholarship by co-education. 

“EFFECT UPON THE YOUNG MEN. 

“Does it render them effeminate? Does it 

make them coxcombs and dandies? Do they 
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lose their manly qualities? No. It quickens 
the pulse of every manly principle and stim- 
ulates every noble quality that enters into the 
composition of the masculine nature. It pre- 
vents the formation of those baneful secret so- 
cieties which keep young men up till dawn in- 
dulging in ‘larks, that are so destructive to 
both health and morality. Profanity and ob- 
scenity, that are so prevalent in male colleges, 
are not tolerated in mixed schools. Words 
and actions that are unchallenged among boys 
will be forbidden in the presence of girls. The 
introduction of women into many of the older 
colleges would soon work the downfall of 
many abuses, correct many existing evils, and 
remove many barriers in the way of their 
healthy progress. It is the testimony of Dr. 
Fairchild, President of Oberlin College, that 
the co-education of the sexes is the surest way 
to make men of boys and gentlemen of row- 
dies. Prof. Frieze, formerly the honored act- 
ing President of Michigan College, says: ‘One 
fact may be of interest. The janitor who has 
been in service four or five years has repeat- 
edly said, and still says, that the conduct of the 
students in moving from room to room, and 
especially in passing up and down the stair- 
case, is greatly improved. They are almost 
free from crowding and shouting; and he is 
sure that this increased gentleness is due to 
the presence of ladies.’ The better morals 
and habits of active study are greatly im- 
proved by the presence of an exciting stimulus. 
“ EFFECT UPON THE YOUNG LADIES. 

“The anxiety is in reference to them, for it is 
admitted that it will improve the boys. Will 
it then make the girls boyish? Will it blunt 
their sense of feminine delicacy? Will it ob- 
scure their perception of what is-becoming and 
appropriate to their sex? Will the young 
women ape the fashions, the follies, and even 
the vices of young men? And when they go 
into active life, will it make them seek the 
arena of indiscriminate and equal competition, 
and will they become bold and blatant advo- 
cates of ‘woman’s rights,’ and clamorous and 
positive asserters of ‘woman’s wrongs?’ 
Will they become such characters as ‘ Miss 
Stella Cerulian’ and ‘Miss Audacia Dangyer- 
eyes,’ the ‘illuminati’ of the advanced wing 
of the free-love party? If this were the effect, 
then away with all schemes for liberal edu- 
cation of woman, and let her education be re- 
legated to the nunneries and cloisters of the 
dark ages, or let her be returned to the igno- 
rance and degradation of the night of barbarism 
that for centuries brooded over the earth. But 





such has not been the effect, as every one who 
has tried the experiment is ready to depose. 
In convents, where girls are put under most 
rigid surveillance, they rapidly deteriorate in 
prudence, truthfulness, delicacy, and sense of 
honor. There is nothing that impresses a 
young lady with a higher sense of her dignity 
than to be placed on the same intellectual 
plane with man, in competitive exercise and 
pursuit in the same branches of learning; and 
her ambition to excel calls into play all the 
noblest elements of her character, and gives 
prominence to all those distinctive womanly 
qualities that make her peculiarly an object of 
love and admiration. 

“ Another benefit to the young ladies is im- 
proved physical robustness. The enervating 
tendencies among girls trained in ascetic 
schools has been proverbial. But contact 
with healthier and more vigorous natures will 
cause them to give more attention to physical 
culture, and to acquire more thorough knowl- 
edge of the chemistry of common life. 

“ SUMMARY. 

“Too much should not be expected, nor in 
fairness ought to be required, of the simple 
combination of the sexes in the same school. 
We must not imagine that co-education will 
at once and forever correct all the evils of 
college life. It must be remembered that col- 
leges are open to all the world, and out of 
every hundred gathered into a college, mixed 
or otherwise, you shall find girls who are verit- 
able hoydens, and boys who are downright 
rowdies. Mere association in school life will 
not materially reform those, or signally recon- 
struct these. To such termagants more re- 
strictive measures than the school affords must 
be applied, and for incorrigible vandals neither 
the school-room nor society, but the work- 
house, the navy, or the chain-gang is the 
proper place. 

“Theadvantages of co-education are so mani- 
fest that there is no need for us to reiterate 
them here. The teachers of mixed schools 
universally testify with pleasure to the brill- 
iancy and life which the enthusiastic and intu- 
itive mental action of woman imparts to the 
recitation room ; how she stimulates the dull 
laggard to sprightliness and industry, restrains 
with her presence any exhibition of immo- 
rality, and infuses into his soul the strength of 
purity and the energy of aspiration. This as- 
sociation of the sexes awakens in time a cor- 
rect appreciation of each other. They see 
each other in their every-day clothes, without 
paint or powder, tinsel and gewgaws, in earn- 
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est preparation for life-work, and they learn to 
set value not so much upon outward adorning 
as upon the charms of the intellect and the 
graces of the heart. Actual contact dissipates 
all the false glamour and golden aureola with 
which boys and girls, when isolated, invest 
each other. They indulge in no heartless co- 
quetries, in no romantic dreamings, in no 
slavish sentimentalisms ; and we have yet to 
learn of the first elopement from a mixed 
school or an act of scandal therein. 

“ This plan of education is vitally connected 
with the progress and elevation of the human 





race, and until this more normal method has 
been universally adopted and the educator 
stands the sentinel of truth and virtue, like 
Milton’s personification of purity, in the Mask 
of Comus, until the manner and matter of the 
Great Teacher are more deeply studied and 
fully comprehended, and the spirit of love 
and self-denial that characterized the Son of 
God fills every intelligent teacher, Christian- 
ity, the chief glory of manhood and the bright- 
est gem of womanhood, will never attain the 
zenith of its power and the meridian of its 
splendor.” 


av S 


WHO ARE THE HAPPY? 


Ir is not he with coffers filled 
With silver and with gold— 

Spurning the child whose limbs are chilled 
With winter's piercing cold. 

Not he who climbs the giddy height 
Where proud ambition reigns— 

Who, as he urges on his flight, 
The voice of grief disdains. 


Not he whose cold and selfish breast 
Ne’er felt for others’ woe— 
Who never has the orphan blest, 





Not he who, when his neighbor falls, 
Extends no friendly hands— 

And when his suffering brother calls, 
At a proud distance stands. 


Not he who labors to destroy 
His brother's worthy name— 
Whose hours base calumnies employ, 
His neighbors to defame. 


These are not happy. They alone 
Who live to bless mankind— 
Who others’ sorrows make their own, 


Nor wiped the tears that flow. True happiness will find. 
— ++ e 
THE BIBLE NEED OF THE TIMES. 
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OT long since we read in the columns 

of a religious paper, published in New 
York, an earnest and powerful article, ad- 
vocating a new translation of the Bible, The 
author, among his reasons for the demand, 
urged, that the present age was so much in 
advance, both as regards science and the anal- 
ysis of moral truth, of the time of King James, 
that a revision of the text was needed which 
would be more nearly in accordance with the 
times; that as matters stand, young and old, 
learned and unlearned, have but an imperfect 
knowledge of the Scriptures, a fact which is 
conspicuous enough in the numerous and 
varied deductions based upon their phraseol- 
ogy, and which in itself makes it an imperative 
duty for those vested with authority in the 
churches to present the revealed will of God 
in the clearest, briefest, most forcible and at- 
tractive modernized language. 

It seems certainly remarkable, when we con- 
sider the subject candidly and without preju- 
dice, that no modern translation of the Bible in 
its entirety, has been published, under circum- 
stances favorable for its introduction into com- 








mon use, but that the great mass of Christians 
have contented themselves with the old King 
James translation. Since the year 1611, there 
has been great progress in all departments of 
physical investigation, and in some of these 
departments the advancement is little short of 
the marvelous. There has been marked im- 
provement in spheres of thought related to 
logic, metaphysics, and philosophy in general ; 
but it is the developments of scientific research, 
chiefly, which demand a revision of the trans- 
lated Bible of the Christian world, on account 
of the many seeming, or real, antagonisms to 
the well-ascertained facts of astronomy and 
geology and ethnology, which our English 
version gives the warrant for existing in the 
original tongue. These seeming or real an- 
tagonisms are deprecated by all candid en- 
lightened minds, both on the religious and 
scientific sides; for the very obvious reason, 
that they serve to weaken the faith of pro- 
fessing Christians, and to strengthen the posi- 
tion of skeptics. It is useless to preach the 
doctrine of subsérvience, of faith to intelligent 
men, in opposition to the evidence of their 
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senses. They will, in such cases, but turn and 
impeach the canon of Scripture with incon- 
sistency, error, and dogmatism. 

There have been many editions of the He- 
brew Scriptures and of the Greek Testament 
prepared with great care and research, during 
the past century, but very few eminent scholars 
have given their attention to the preparation of 
what is so urgently needed, a tratislation in 
clear round English. 

We find on the list the names of Boothroyd 
and Conquest, who, within the past fifty years, 
endeavored to supply the want by giving to 
the world new versions of the Old and New 
Testament. Conquest mentions twenty thou- 
sand emendations as the fruit of his effort to 
prepare a Bible more worthy of modern en- 
lightenment. 

Then, too, Doddridge, Scarlett, Kneeland, 
Campbell, Sharpe, Murdock, and a few others 
have published translations of the New Testa- 
ment, some of them acknowledged as of supe- 
rior excellence, but receiving little attention 
beyond the limited circle of the learned. 

Within the past ten years an edition of the 
New Testament has been published by an 
American scholar under the title of “ THE 
Empuatic Draciorr.” This work, the result 
of long and laborious study, combines many 
novel features which adapt it to popular use. 
These features are in brief: an approved Greek 
text with the various readings of the Vatican 
manuscript, No. 1,209; an interlineary, word 
for word, English translation, a new version, 
with the signs of emphasis; a copious selec- 
tion of references, and many valuable notes, 
The work has already found its way into the 
libraries of thousands, and most deservedly, 
if for no other reason than the method of pre- 
senting the original text and the translation 
side by side. While this work has received 
the most cordial approval of many eminent 
clergymen and others who have some title to 
general consideration on account of their scho- 
lastic abilities, it remains to be seen whether 
or not, like the others, it will be treated with 
cold neglect. 

Having an opportunity to examine this work 
recently, we deem its merits a sufficient reason 
for thus bringing it to the reader’s notice. In 
his preface, the author makes the following per- 
tinent statement: “It is generally admitted by 
all critics, that the authorized or common ver- 
sion of the Scriptures absolutely needs revision. 
Obsolete words, uncouth phrases, bad gram- 
mar, punctuation, etc., all require alteration. 
And this is not all; there are errors of a more 





serious nature, which need correction. The 
translators of the common version were cir- 
cumscribed and trammeled by a royal man- 
date. They were required to retain certain 
old ecclesiastic words, which accordingly 
were left untranslated. Thus the minds of 
many, who had no means of knowing the 
meaning of the original words, have been mis- 
led and confused.” He does not claim for his 
translation of the New Testament any marked 
superiority over other modern versions, but it 
is certain that it is superior in very many re- 
spects, and to the unlearned reader it affords 
some facilities for acquiring a rudimentary 
knowledge of that mysterious tongue in which 
the early apostles of the world clothed the 
teachings of Christ. One, in reading “The 
Emphatic Diaglott,” has an opportunity for 
comparing the Greek style of composition 
with modern English idioms, and, if he be a 
man of tolerable education, he is greatly as- 
sisted in obtaining clear views of the meaning 
of different passages. The authorities quoted 
and the references make a considerable part of 
the book. The author has used the materials 
furnished or compiled by the most celebrated 
Biblical and Oriental philologists. Among 
these the texts of Griesbach, Scholz, and 
Tischendorf are especially noteworthy. The 
number of manuscripts now known, and which 
have been examined by Biblical scholars, is 
nearly seven hundred, and these certainly af- 
ford a far better chance for obtaining a correct 
Greek text and an improved version, than the 
seven or eight only which were known two 
hundred and fifty years ago, when the version 
of King James was published. 

Perhaps in this connection it would be some- 
what interesting to note the earlier translations 
of the Bible into English, going as far back as 
we have any authentic record. The first En- 
glish version of the New Testament was made 
by John Wycliffe, about 1367. This was a 
verbatim translation from the old Latin. It 
was not printed, however, before the year 1731. 

- William Tyndale published a translation, 
which cost him infinite labor, and no light 
persecution, in 1526. The printing was done 
in Antwerp or Hamburg, and the first volumes, 
though secretly conveyed into England, were 
there bought up and burned. This was also 
translated from the Latin vulgate. The bold 
reformer next proceeded to prepare a version 
of the Old Testament out of the original He- 
brew, and, in 1530, published the Pentateuch, 
and the following year the book of Jonah. 

The first English version of the whole Bible 
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was published by Coverdale, in 1535. The 
next effort was called Matthew’s Bible, which 
was simply Tyndale’s version revised by his 
friend, John Rogers. He also translated those 
books in the Old Testament which the martyr 
had not been able to labor at. This was fin- 
ished in 1537. A translation of the New Test- 
ament was printed in 1538 by Hollybushe. 

The great Bible, usually called Cranmer’s, 
because he wrote a preface to it, appeared in 
April, 1539. It was a revision of Tyndale’s. 

In 1557 appeared the famous Geneva Bible, 
so called because the translation was made 
there by several divines who had fled from 
England on account of persecution. This edi- 
tion—the first printed in Roman letter—was 
accompanied by notes showing a strong Jean- 
ing to the views of Calvin and Beza. It is 
best known, perhaps, as the “ Breeches Bible,” 
on account of the rendering of Genesis iii. 5, 
in which the word now generally read “ aprons” 
was translated “ breeches,” 

Next we have the Bishops’ Bible, another 
revision made by the bishops, and published 
in 1568. In 1582, an English version of the 
New Testament, executed by several Roman 
exiles, was brought out, and in 1610 a similar 
version of the Old Testament was published 
at Douay. Both were taken from the vulgate, 
and form the standard English Scriptures of 
the Roman Catholics. 

Now we come to the version which has been 
in use for over two hundred and fifty years, 
and is generally known as King James’ Bible. 
This was published in 1611. It was prepared 
by some forty-seven scholars and divines, who 
were appointed to revise the translation then 
in common use. They were ordered to use 
the Bishops’ Bible as the basis of the new ver- 
sion, and to alter it as little as the original 
would allow, comparing, however, the prior 
translations of Tyndale, Coverdale and others. 
It may be said here that originally fifty-four 
scholars were nominated for this work, but 
only forty-seven undertook it. The result of 
their efforts was, perhaps, the best that could 
be made at the time, and yet we are told that 
“Tf it had not been published by kingly au- 
thority, it would not be venerated by English 
and American Protestants as though it had 
come directly from God.” Those translators 
had only the advantage of eight manuscripts, 
none of which were earlier than the tenth cent- 
ury. Now, as we have already mentioned, 
there are seven hundred, some of them of very 
ancient date. 

Scholars and divines have, for generations, 








through the press and from the pulpit, exposed 
many misinterpretations in the received version. 
In fact it has been convicted of containing 
over thirty thousand errors. There are some 
thousands of words which are either mistrans- 
lated or too obscurely rendered, besides others 
which are now obsolete through the improve- 
ments in the language which have been made 
in the lapse of years. It is also too highly 
colored with the prevailing ideas, political and 
ecclesiastical, of that early period of English 
Protestantism. Dr. McKnight says, “ it was 
made a little too complacent to the king, in 
favoring his notions of predestination, election, 
witchcraft, familiar spirits, and kingly rights ;” 
and these, it is probable, were also the trans- 
lators’ opinions, and hence their translation is 
partial, speaking the language of, and giving 
the authority to one sect, being, of course, the 
English Church. 

Whether the Bible be an inspired book or 
not, is not the subject we would discuss, but it 
is only fair to claim that if it is to be regarded 
by all as a standard of faith and morality, its 
phraseology should be rendered clear, consist- 
ent and apace with the times. In a matter of 
such exalted importance as religious sentiment 
and conviction, the world has a paramount right 
to the best teaching—to a Guide that can not 
mislead. 
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WEST POINT STUDENTS. 


T is generally supposed that West Point 
students, in order to go through and be 
graduated, must have considerable talent and 
physical stamina. It is certain that some stu- 
dents who undertake to go through drop out 
year after year, and only about sixty per cent. 
who enter finish their course and graduate. 
It is interesting, however, to look over the 
standing of the graduates, fifty-seven in num- 
ber, who graduated on the 14th of June last. 


- In general the pupils who rank from number 


one to number ten in ultimate standing, have 
a high grade all the way through. For in- 
stance, the student who stands number one in 
engineering stands as low as thirteen in dis- 
cipline. That is his widest range; but ow 
ranks number one in general merit. 

He who ranks number one in cavalry tactics 
ranked, according to general merit, thirty-eight; 
showing that for cavalry tactics he had both 
taste and talent, but a less than average talent 
for the other five departments. He who takes 
rank number one in’ ordnance and gunnery, 
is as low as fifteen in discipline, yet he ranked 
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number two according to general merit. He 
who stands number one in ethics and law is 
as low as thirty-five in engineering, and as low 
as twenty-six in cavalry tactics; and he who 
is number one in discipline ranks as number 
eleven in ethics and law. It seems evident 
that the talents requisite for ethics and law 
* differ from those which relate to engineering 
and cavalry tactics ; and when one stands high- 
est in cavalry tactics and considerably below 
the average according to general merit, it would 
seem that cavalry tactics are rather a mechan- 
ical and routine accomplishment than a matter 
of comprehensive intelligence. We notice, of 
course, that those who rank lowest according 
to general merit rank low all the way through. 

But, speaking of low and high rank, we re- 
mark that he who stands at the bottom of the 
list is not necessarily a poor scholar—the others 
are simply in advance of him. It requires tal- 
ent to enter and perseverance to go through 
at all; and he who can graduate at West Point 
may entertain a just and laudable pride, and 
he who ranks highest, of course, may not de- 





serve most praise for effort, because he may 
have the most natural capacity, the best health, 
etc. ; still, it is a proper source of congratula- 
tion, because with ever so much natural ability 
study and diligence are required. 

Phrenology and Physiology applied to stu- 
dents would give in advance the rank they 
would be enabled to take. One of the crying 
evils which stand in the way of success in study, 
in all colleges and high schools, is the ill con- 
dition of the brain and nervous system induced 
by bad habits and wrong modes of living. If 
tobacco and alcoholic liquors could be laid 
aside by all students, the standard of attain- 
ment would be greatly elevated, and hundreds 
who break down and go home disappointed if 
not disgraced, might take high rank as scholars 
and in their subsequent career. Some years ago 
Harper’s Weekly gave a fine large engraving en- 
fitled, “ College Life.” The scene was laid in 
New Haven. There was a group of thirteen 
students on “the green,” and eleven of the 
thirteen had pipes or cigars in their mouths. 
“ College Death” would have been a better title. 
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BREAKING HORSES, 


ACCORDING TO SCIENCB AND HUMANITY. 


EADERS will remember what a furore 
was created in England a few years 

ago by Mr. Rarey, an American, who gave 
practical instruction in the art of subduing 
vicious horses, and public exhibitions of his 
skill. For these services he was rewarded 
by the heartiest thanks of the “ Britishers,” 
and a purse said to contain £20,000, or $100,- 
000. This Mr. Rarey was a quiet, cool, self- 
possessed person, of gentlemanly bearing, and 
religiously disposed. There were two or 
three brothers of Mr. Rarey who understood 
and practiced the art of horse-training 
throughout the United States. We met one 
of them in Lexington, Ky., in the winter of 
1859, and later, in Cleveland, O., where he 
was engaged in giving lessons to gentlemen, 
and to hostlers who had intractable, tricky, 
or vicious horses to manage. For a sum of 
$10 the secret was imparted, and the student 
felt himself master of the art and of his horse. 
These Rareys were, indeed, public benefac- 
tors; they taught thick-skulled and low, 
brutal stable men and drivers how to manage 
horses by kindness, authority, and self-con- 





trol. There was no whipping, no scolding, 
no kicking, no cruelty in the programme, 
but the exercise of Christian kindness, gentle 
authority, self-possession. No timidity, jump- 
ing, jerking, nor fear was manifested. The 
man was master; and though for a time still 
and silent, he so impressed the horse that fur- 
ther rebellion on his part was not attempted, 
and the teaching and training went on suc- 
cessfully. The worst temper was easily sub- 
dued, and the most stupid horse, zebra, or 
donkey was made docile, submissive, and 
obedient. We have now another horse- 
tamer in the field; his name is Daniel Mag- 
ner, a resident of New York. We present 
his likeness, together with a sketch of his 
life, character, and work. 





DANIEL MAGNER, THE HORSE-TAMER. 
This gentleman has a very sensitive and 
susceptible organization; he has a thin 
skull, a large and intense brain, and a great 
deal of magnetism. He is one of that tem- 
perament which influences an audience ora 
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social group or an individual, by a kind of 
earnestness of feeling which takes hold and 
wins. He is very positive in his spirit; has 
the courage to act promptly and earnestly ; 
has a kind of vim and vigor which would 
enable him in an army to lead men, and make 
them feel willing to follow him; would im- 
press them with the idea that he knew what 
he was about, and it would be safe to go 
where he led. 

He has the love of justice, which makes 
him sincere and faithful; he believes in the 
truth ; is not by 





He is very firm, decided, and determined, 
and, with his courage, determination, ambi- 
tion, and prudence, combined with his very 
large perceptive organs, he is able to cen- 
tralize his mind and impress others with his 
power. 

If he were a teacher or a public speaker 
he would fix his eye and thought upon given 
individuals, and they would feel that they 
were personally addressed; and he would, 
for the time being, govern their thoughts 
and make them feel as he felt, and make 
them believe as 





nature a man of 
tricks and sub- 
terfuges; there 
is nothing like 
an undercurrent 
about him; he 
believes in him- 
self and in his 
subject. He has 
Cautiousness 
large, and al- 
ways measures 
the difficulties 
he has to meet, 
and keeps a 
sharp eye out 
for the safe and 





winning side. 


He has strong SG, 





he believed. 

He is a good 
reader of char- 
acter, compre- 
hends motive 
and disposition, 
understands 
strangers; and 
this aids him in 
learning hew 
much an animal 
knows, what he 
thinks, and how 
much he can 
understand. 

His intellect 
is clear, sharp, 
and rather brill- 


2 iant. He has a 








affection, is cap- 

able of ardent love, interests woman readily, 
especially if she be of the brunette complex- 
ion, his natural opposite. 

His love of praise is exceedingly strong, 
and a kindly recognition is worth more to 
him than money, though he is not indifferent 
to that, and, under favoring conditions, would 
show decided business talent. 

He has only medium Self-Esteem and re- 
spect for himself, and, at the same time, he 
thinks he must win by effort whatever re- 
nown he may get. 





good talent for 
talking, expresses himself clearly and quite 
impressively. He is a critic by nature; sees 
excellences and defects at a glance, and gen- 
erally knows how to avail himself of every 
man’s strong and weak points. 

He is ingenious; can handle tools with 
skill, so far as he has had practice. 

He is kind, sympathetical, warm, and © 
quick in his temper, finds it difficult to take 
insult patient'y ; though he may be patient 
in many ways, he is not patient under insult. 

He has not a high respect for human grest- 
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ness ; is hopeful, anticipates the good, con- 
forms readily to usage, but has ways of his 
own. 


DANIEL MAGNER was born in a little town 
in Waterford County, Ireland, in February, 
1832, emigrated to America in 1843, landing 
in New York, where he remained some time 
engaged in a mechanical business. During 
this time he got into the habit of trading 
horses, and became somewhat noted for his 
success in the control of vicious ones; the 
characteristic seemed to be intuitive, and led 
him into the business of training and giving 
exhibitions, The interest he excited led to 
his practice of giving lessons on horse-man- 
agement, etc. 

His first great feats were exhibited, before 
the members of the Maine Legislature, in 
1865. He then took four horses in succes- 
sion and broke them in the presence of the 
members, and was recommended by the leg- 
islature to the people of the State. 

From that he went through the States of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, 
and through Western New York. He spent 

eight or ten years in these States. He finally 

brought the system of subduing horses to 
such a degree of perfection that he was in- 
duced to come to the City of New York. 

Here he invited a committee of the ablest 
horsemen of the city to produce any horse 
for him to break. They produced four of 
the most vicious known in the city, and they 
were successfully handled by Mr. Magner, to 
the great astonishment of the committee ; the 
simplicity and humanity of his treatment 
also commanding their admiration. They 
indorsed him unqualifiedly. 

The principles adopted by him in subduing 
horses are simple, and consist of first address- 
ing the understanding ; second, knowing the 
nature of horses; and, third, in subduing 
their physical power in such a manner as 
either to neutralize or control resistance to 
any extent desired, without heating the blood 
or exciting the passions, Not only must the 
understanding of a horse be clearly addressed, 
but the full co-operation of his better nature 
must be won by kindness and encouraging 
treatment. 

Mr. Magner says that the principles laid 
down by Rarey were correct, but they were 
incorrectly carried out; they were too lim- 





ited, and based wholly upon the fact of 
throwing the animal off its feet. Mr. Mag- 
ner applies the principles of Rarey with the 
exactness of science; and he lays down, as 
particularly important, the principle that 
the horse must be controlled without excite- 
ment, if possible; that the passions are not 
to be aroused, but that his better nature is to 
be addressed. 

His methods of carrying out these ends 
are most admirable, enabling him to take 
the most powerful horse and control him 
with as much ease and quickness as the 
smallest pony. 

So thoroughly does he understand the na 
ture of horses, that if a hundred in succes- 
sion were led before him he would tell their 
disposition and nature better than most men 
would who had known and used them. 

He would be the last man in a crowd to be 
taken as a horseman; he is naturally quiet 
and retiring, though when excited, especially 
on the subject of horses, he talks rapidly and 
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HOW TO GET RID OF INSECT PESTS. 


SMALL black flea, in great swarms, eats 

the leaves of cabbage plants after they 
come up from seeds sown in the open ground, 
and also early cabbage-plants, after being set 
out in the open ground from hot beds. A slight 
dusting of fresh slacked lime over the plants in 
the morning, while wet with dew, will drive 
them off or kill them. Dust the plants one 
morning, and again the second morning after 
that, then the job is finished. The flea is more 
fond of pepper cress than cabbages, so that if 
the cress is sown thinly along with the cab- 
bage-seed, it will save the cabbages. 

A greenish, mealy louse, in vast numbers, at- 
tacks cabbages when nearly full-grown. Two 
dustings of fresh lime will kill them. 

A black grub, which lodges in the ground, eats 
through the stems of young cabbages, after be- 
ing transplanted, causing the heads to drop off. 
Whenever that is observed, search around the 
plants, cut off, and find the grub and kill it. It 
is only a quarter of an inch under the surface. 
After it eats off one plant it gets to another, so 
that you must search among the neighboring 
plants, if not found where it has been devas- 
tating. ; 

The wire worm lodges in the ground, and is 
destructive to the seeds of Lima and pole beans 
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and Indian corn. Plant twice as many seeds as 
you want plants. When they begin to push 
through the ground, draw the soil gently, and 
see if there be no wormsinthem. If the worms 
are there, pick them out with a pin or needle, 
and destroy. 

Many of the insects that lodge in the ground 
may be destroyed in this way: Dig or plow 
up the ground in fall, or early spring ; sow over 
it Peruvian guano or lime or salt. They are 





all poison to insects. Salt should not be used 
where cabbages are to be planted, as it makes 
them club-footed. 

When berry-bushes, or shrubbery, or young 
trees are attacked by caterpillars, two dustings 
of fresh lime over them, in the mornings, while 
the leaves are wet with dew, will kill them all. 
It will do the same with large trees that are 
infested, but it is difficult to dust them all over. 
—F. £., in Journal of the Farm. 
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ATOMS AND MOLECULES. 


BY SAMUEL D. TILLMAN, LL.D. 


HE atomic composition of ponderable 

matter is a fundamental postulate in the 
theory of chemical equivalency. By the ap- 
plication of the principles of experimental re- 
search, and by methods essentially modern, 
resulting in the discovery of many elementary 
bodies and their modes of combination, a con- 
ception of very great antiquity has been ren- 
dered more distinct and worthy of credence. 
When this conception took definite form is not 
known. Indeed, it is one of the many specu- 
lations naturally elicited in discussing those 
subtile questions pertaining to the existence 
of matter and its relations to mind or spirit, 
the solution of which has always baffled, and 
will continue to baffle, the most profound 
thinkers. In attempting to unfold the myster- 
ies of nature, by the deductive process, the 
ancient teachers of Cosmogony were brought 
into direct conflict of opinion regarding the ul- 
timate condition of matter. That it is com- 
posed of indestructible atoms which admit of 
no division, seems to have been the notion of 
some Oriental sages. Under the genius of the 
Greek philosophy this notion assumed the form 
and consistency of a theory. 

Among those who held the doctrine, while 
immatured, were Ecphantus, Leucippus, and 
Democritus. Subsequently, Epicurus intro- 
duced such modifications and improvements 
as were essential to its complete development.* 
The Latin poet, Lucretius, in his “ De Rerum 
Natura,” has given a full exposition of the 
Epicurean philosophy; from this as well as 
from the writings of Plutarch, it will be seen 
that the most prominent atomic tenets did not 
differ essentially from the opinions entertained 





*“ Plutarch’s Morals.” Edited by Prof. Goodwin, of 
Harvard University. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Vol. VIII. pp. 111, 112. Vol. V. p. 345. 





by eminent scientists of modern times.* New- 
ton admitted the creation of primitive parti- 
cles, extremely minute but permanent. Des- 
cartes, on the other hand, held with Aristotle, 
Plato, and Pythagoras, that the division of 
matter has no assignable limit. Leibnitz at- 
tempted to reconcile the conflicting opinions 
of metaphysicians and mathematicians, by sup- 
posing that matter, in its ultimate condition, 
consists of unextended points which he de- 
nominated monads, a term borrowed from Py- 
thagoras. Ata later day Boscovich published 
his celebrated dynamic theory, in which cen- 
ters of force are substituted for monads. Nei-* 
ther of these ingenious theories, however, 
reaches the real points of perplexity. 

It is obvious that the science which treats 
of the ultimate composition of bodies would 
lead to more correct conceptions regarding mi- 
nute combinations of ponderable matter. An- 





—— 

* A full exposition of the ancient atomic philosophy 
would be foreign to the purpoge of this paper. Many of 
the prevailing erroneous impressions concerning it would 
however be corrected by an examination of the third chap- 
ter of Dr. Good's ‘* Book of Nature,” in which Epicurns is 
ably defended against the charge of atheism. Evidently 
the Epicureans were opposed to Mythology ; but while 
ignoring the power of its gods they were naturally led 
to the recognition of a higher Power, an Intelligent 
Cause, Self-existent and Supreme. This deduction was 
reached by the earliest believers in the atomic doctrine. 
According to Stobeeus, Ecphantus supposed the material 
world to consist of atoms, but yet to be ordered and gov- 
erned by a Divine providence. Eclog. Physic. Lib, I. 
Cap. XXV. And as evidence of the belief prevalent 
among wise men several centuries later, Berzelius, in his 
paper on “Proportions, Determinate,” quotes from 
Philo, who, in his collection of the choicest philosophi- 
cal ideas of his time (Libri Sapientia, Cap. XI. v. 22), 
says: ‘“‘God made all things by measure, number, and 
weight.” This remarkable statement, so far as it relates 
to things terrestrial, modern chemical investigations 
have fully confirmed. 
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alysis has shown that nearly all the bodies 
formed in the great laboratory of nature are 
compounds. Thus far, sixty-three different 
kinds of matter have resisted every effort to 
resolve them into simpler constituents. These 
substances, distinguished as chemical elements, 
unite in exceedingly minute quantities, accord- 
ing to the well-known laws of Stoichiometry. 
In the year 1789, Higgins, a professor in the 
University of Dublin, advanced the idea that 
certain compounds are formed by the combi- 
nation of ultimate particles or atoms of differ- 
ent elements. Dalton, in 1803, independently 
arrived at a similar conclusion, which he gen- 
eralized to explain the composition of all com- 
pounds, and made it the basis of his “ New 
System of Chemical Philosophy,” published 
five years later. The doctrine of Dalton has 
undergone, since his day, such modifications 
as render it more acceptable; but that part of 
it which ascribes the union of indestructible 
atoms to chemical affinity may be regarded as 
the first successful attempt to explain that pri- 
mordial action which the ancient atomists 
could not account for, and which the Latin 
poet above named describes as irregular and 
fortuitous. 

Chemists of the atomic school happily avoid 
the vexed question concerning the indivisibil- 
ity of matter, by defining an atom as the small- 
est quantity of an element which can enter in- 
to the composition of a ponderable molecule; 
and the molecule, whether made up of one, 
two, or more elements, as the smallest quantity 
which can exist in a free state. However, a 
certain individuality must be assigned to the 
single atom, for a chemical decomposition re- 
quiring its transfer from one molecule to an- 
other, involves its isolation, in transitu. The 
absolute weight of the sixty-three different 
atoms cannot be ascertained ; nevertheless their 
relative weights have been determined with 
great care. 

It is difficult to arrive at any clear notions 
concerning the size of an object so minute as 
to be forever invisible under the most power- 
ful magnifier. As an example of the conclu- 
sions regarding molecules, founded on micro- 
scopic scrutiny, that of the celebrated Ehren- 
burg may be cited.* Without attempting to 
make a close approximation toward its actual 
dimensions, his researches led him to infer that 
the diameter of an atom (the molecule of the 
chemist) was considerably less than six mil- 
lionths of a line. Quite recently, Thomson, in 





* Pogg. Annalen. 2, 35. 





a paper “On the Size of Atoms,” * presented 
four lines of argument founded on experiments 
of physicists which all lead to substantially 
the same estimate of the dimensions of molecu- 
lar structure. He says, “ Jointly, they establish, 
with what we cannot but regard as a very high 
degree of probability, the conclusion that in 
any ordinary liquid, transparent solid, or seem- 
ingly opaque solid, the mean distance between 
the centers of contiguous molecules is less than 
the hundred-millionth, and greater than the 
two thousand-millionth of a centimeter. To 
form some conception of the degree of coarse- 
grainedness indicated by this conclusion, im- 
agine a rain-drop or a globe of glass as large 
as a pea to be magnified up to the size of the 
earth, each constituent molecule being magni- 
fied in the same proportion. The magnified 
structure would be coarser grained than a heap 
of small shot, but probably less coarse-grained 
than a heap of cricket-balls.” 

From these deductions of Thomson some 
idea may be formed of minute molecular group- 
ing; and I venture the suggestion that, in re- 
gard to size, the smallest bullet would probably 
stand about mid-way between the glomeramen 
minimum and “ the great globe itself.” 

Beyond this point of extreme tenuity, where 
matter first exhibits that property which is 
revealed in visible forms, we are forced to con- 
sider it in a still more expanded state, as the 
universally diffused medium of light, heat, and 
actinism ; consequently, this conception of the 
minute ponderable globule does not bring us 
very near the minima natura, for a difference 
in size cannot be less marked between ponder- 
able atoms and those infinitesimal particles 
forming the luminiferous ether or eth, which 
fills the interstellar spaces, and which, in a 
more condensed state, probably forms the in- 
teratomic medium. Assuming that all forces 
generating wave-motions in elastic fluids fol- 
low the same law of propagation, I endeavored, 
some years ago, to estimate the density of this 
inconceivably attenuated substance.+ 





* Nature, No. 22, p. 551. 

+ Sound would be propagated, with exactly the veloc- 
ity of light through a fluid, under the standard pressure, 
874,094,104,900 times rarer than air. Therefore, if the 
density of air be 1, the density of eth is represented by 
the decimal .000,000,000,001,144+. 

It will not be inferred from this view that the aim has 
been to reach 

“The first of things, quintessence pure,” 
for the elastic quality of eth involves the hypothesis of 
a still more subtile fluid. We have raised one curtain 
only to find another to be raised. As the unfathomed 
vaults of heaven recede before the sweep of a more pow- 
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In that calculation, the density of air is the 
unit of measure. If, instead, hydrogen be 
taken as the unit, the density of the luminifer- 
ous ether is expressed by the decimal -000000- 
00001653. Whatever may be its actual den- 
sity, its reality must be admitted, until the 
positions established by the investigations of 
Huyghens, Young, Fresnel, Foucault, and Fi- 
zeau, are shown to be untenable. A very able 
American metaphysician, in meeting an ob- 
jection brought by Huxley against the views 
of Comte, has strongly expressed his unquali- 
fied dissent ;* nevertheless, the hypothesis that 
light, heat, and actinism are propagated by the 
undulations of a subtile, all-pervading fluid, is 
the only one which satisfactorily accounts for 
a certain class of phenomena, and it is accept- 
ed by all the prominent experimental physic- 
ists of the present day. 

The vast difference in density indicated can- 
not be apprehended, because numerical com- 
parisons utterly fail to raise in the mind any 
clear conception regarding a fluid so attenu- 
ated; yet it naturally suggests the idea that 
there must be many intervening conditions of 
matter in which it exists in successive degrees 
of increasing density, and that these conditions 
form the connecting links, so to speak, between 
its apparently imponderable and its ponderable 
states. Something like this opinion seems to 
have been maintained in a curious work pub- 
lished in England many years ago.t The rev- 
erend author, viewing the universe as a system- 
atic manifestation of the Divine Will, assumes 
that the medium of light is the mother element 
from which, by progressive steps, the chemical 
elements have been evolved. Proceeding from 
the first lines of morphology he arrives at 
the primitive form, which cannot be isolated; 
then, by an exceedingly ingenious, synthetic 
proces, she represents by diagrams his ideal 
structure of the different kinds of atoms, all of 
which are duplications of the tetrahedron. 

Thus he claims to reveal the unit, by multiples 
of which the atomic weight of all chemical ele- 





erfal refractor, and nebule resolved reveal nebule be- 
yond, so the most diminutive germ that springs from the 
Creator’s touch discloses, through a lens of higher pow- 
er, new signs of more wonderful mechanism within. 
Each nucleus has its nuclei! Each entoblast is but the 
boundary of a microcosm! Each particle a galaxy of 
atoms revolving in the all-pervading eth! Thus, before 
every far-reaching human advance, Circumference and 
Center will forever retreat.— Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Institute, 1864, p. 539. (Clydonics, No. 1.) 

* Eleventh Harvard Lecture, by Prof. John Fiske. 
Cambridge, Mass., 1869. 

+ “Elements of the Economy of Nature.” By J. G. 
Macvicar, D.D. London: Chapman & Hall. 1856. 





ments may be expressed, and so arrives at a 
result which will be recognized as simply a 
modification of the so-called law of Prout. 
Although this and other remarkable surmises 
by Macvicar are, for reasons which need not 
here be adduced, quite untenable, he seems to 
have led the way to an assumption which has 
recently met with some favor, namely, that the 
chemical atom, although indivisible, is a col- 
lection of smaller particles. However, in fol- 
lowing this author toward the infinitesimal, we 
only realize more fully the truth, that above 
and below the narrow zone of the visible are 
objects too far off and too fine for human scru- 
tiny. Although the sEEMING ALL is rounded 
by intimations of other and brighter regions, 
Science can never compass them by any ex- 
tension of her domain! In those unsounded 
depths which form the boundary and back- 
ground of the known, thought, grown dizzy, 
finds no support; and even the positivist turns 
back bewildered when mensuration fails and 
computations end in surds! 

On examining the numerous works on 
chemistry, published within the last twenty 
years, one cannot fail to notice a gradual 
change in the expressions employed in de- 
scribing reactions. The word “ equivalent” 
seems to have lost the meaning originally as- 
signed to it by Wollaston, and the terms “com- 
bining weight” and “combining proportion” 
are now used less frequently than “atomic 
weight” and “atom.” This abandonment of 
old forms of expression doubtless indicates a 
gradual change of opinion among leading 
chemists—a change which may be ascribed 
partly to an accumulation of facts tending to 
confirm the atomic theory, and partly to the 
promptings of that mysterious intuition which, 
overleaping the limits of logic, often arrives 
at correct conclusions even before their truth 
has been demonstrated. 

During all the discussions on “atomicity” 
hardly a doubt has been raised as to the actual 
existence of the atom. It was not, therefore, 
surprising that the chemical world received a 
sensible shock at the stand made by Brodie in 
1868.* However, a careful examination of his 
paper is likely to lead to the conclusion that 
the objections to the atomic theory therein 
enumerated, are not more formidable than 
those which can be urged against his own in- 
genious but complicated method of chemical 
operations. Precision in signs and definitions 





* “The Calculus of Chemical Operations.’ By Prof. 
B. C. Brodie. Journal of the Chemical Society. London. 
Vol. XXI. p. 367. 
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leads to exact results in the abstract, neverthe- 
less a mathematical formula often requires 
modification to meet the varying conditions 
found in actual practice, and even then it only 
gives a near approximation to the truth. 

Renewed attention to this subject was doubt- 
less the means of drawing from the then Presi- 
dent of the London Chemical Society a paper 
“On the Atomic Theory” which is generally 
regarded as the best exposition and defense of 
the doctrine yet made, and which may be con- 
sulted with profit by those desiring to obtain a 
clear statement of the principal results of 
chemical research adduced for its confirma- 
tion .* 

A vigorous attack on the atomic theory has 
since been made by Mills, the real tendency of 
which is to raise doubts concerning the exist- 
ence of matter itself.+ He quotes with evident 
satisfaction from a work by Digby, “On the 
Nature of Bodies,” printed in 1645, wherein 
quantity is defined “ as but one «whole, that may 
indeed be cut into so many several parts; but 
those parts are really not there till by division 
they are parceled out; and then the whole (out 
of which they are made) ceaseth to be any lon- 
ger, and the parts succeed in lieu of it, and are 
every one of them a new whole.” From this 
statement proceeds a train of geometrical rea- 
soning concerning extension and division which 
leads to the old dilemma regarding finite and 
infinite indivisibles. 

Fortunately, a new science, unknown to 
Digby, has demonstrated that matter has other 
than mere physical properties which are so 
clear and well defined as to enable its votaries 
to determine the ultimate composition of all 
bodies. The chemist affirms that, however in- 
clined we may be to regard a body as a whole, 
it is in fact composed of minute parts which 
may be separated, and that in the great major- 
ity of bodies, which are compounds, nature has 
herself made divisions by incorporating unlike 
parts which may be replaced by other unlike 
parts. On questions relating to the actual size 
of these parts, their form, their structure, etc., 
he makes no issue; he simply asserts that all 
these ultimate parts are permanent, and that 
those composed of the same kind of matter are 
identical in size and structure. The limits 
proposed for this paper will permit elucidation 
of this point alone. 

The clearest conception of molecules and 





*“ On the Atomic Theory.” By Prof. A. W. William- 
son. Jour. Chem. Soc. London. Vol. XXII. p. 328. 

+ “On the Atomic Theory.” By Edmund J. Mills, D. 
Sc. Philosophical Magazine, Vol. XLII. No. 278, p. 112. 





atoms will be arrived at by examining the 
principal phenomena attending the mechanical 
mixture and final chemical union of the light- 
est and the heaviest of the simple gases. The 
electro-positive element, Hydrogen, is a perma- 
nently elastic gas, having a relative density ex 
pressed by 1. Its properties are in marke 
contrast with those of Chlorine, a yellowish 
green gas, which may be condensed into a 
liquid by a pressure of about four atmospheres, 
The density of this strong electro-negative ele- 
ment is 35.5. If two vessels of equal capacity, 
filled with these gases respectively, be placed 
in the dark, one over the other, and a commu- 
nication be opened between them, a mutual 
diffusion of the gases will commence, a relative 
velocity being inversely as the square root of 
their densities. The action continues untray- 
ersed by the force of gravitation, until minute 
portions of hydrogen and chlorine are equally 
diffused throughout both receptacles. This 
phenomenon cannot be accounted for, except- 
ing on the supposition that minute parts of each 
gas have undergone complete isolation. If 
diffusion were effected only through a single 
stratum or extremely thin layer, it would be 
possible for two gaseotis elements to retain 
their continuity by passing each other in inter- 
twining streams, thus forming, like threads, a 
warp and woof; but when diffusion is in every 
direction it is obvious that these elements must 
positively separate each other, and thus be di- 
vided into extremely diminutive bodies, each 
of the same dimensions. Let / represent the 
lighter gas, d the denser, and e the dimensions 
or size of each isolated portion, then e/ and ed 
will denote the dissimilar parts of which the 
whole gaseous mass is composed. As the phe- 
nomenon of diffusion occurs under the condi- 
tions mentioned, whatever may be the quantity 
of gases employed, it follows that e/ and ed are 
individual volumes or molecules, invariably of 
the same dimensions. This diffusion of gases 
may, therefore, be defined as the uniform inter- 
mingling of dissimilar molecules. 

If the molecules e/ and ed thus commingled 
while in the dark be exposed to direct sunlight, 
an instantaneous and complete chemical com- 
bination occurs, with explosive violence but 
without condensation; or if exposed to dif 
fused daylight the union of elements will be 
gradual and without explosion; the resulting 
compound in each case being hydrochloric acid 


The affinity or force of chemism is generated 
by the action of light on the colored gas chlo- 
rine, which, by absorbing all the rays ane 
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transmitting only the yellowish-green, acquires 
a power which seems to be expended by the 
union of that element with hydrogen. Early 
in the present century, M. Benard announced 
that the new properties acquired by chlorine, 
on exposure to light, were derived from the 
violet ray. In 1843 Draper proved, by experi- 
ment, the relative power of each ray in pro- 
ducing this change, the actinic rays being al- 
together the most effective.* Mr. E. Budde 
has recently described a remarkable experi- 
ment in this direction. He found that a differ- 
ential thermometer filled with chlorine, ex- 
panded about seven times more in the violet 
than in the red ray of the solar spectrum; 
when the same thermometer was filled with 
CO, no action was noticed.}+ 

As the combination of hydrogen and chlo- 
rine is effected without change of volume, it is 
obvious that the molecule e does not unite 
with the molecule ed, forming a compound 
molecule el-ed. The conclusion is therefore 
unavoidable that each molecule has been di- 
vided into two equal parts, and that, by affin- 
ity, like parts have been separated, and unlike 
parts united. These parts are the smallest 
quantities that can be isolated, and are, in fact, 
the atoms recognized by the chemist. If this 
smallest combining proportion or atom be des- 
ignated by a, the actual composition of the 
hydrogen molecule el, weighing 2, may be clear- 
ly represented by al-al (weight, 1+1), and the 
chlorine molecule ed, weighing 71, by ad-ad 
(weight, 35.5+35.5). As the attraction of é/ to 
al, and of ad to ad is, after exposure to light, 
less that of al to ad, there is an instantaneous 
chemical change by which one molecule of hy- 
drogen and one molecule of chlorine are 
transformed into two molecules of hydrochlo- 
ric acid gas. This reaction is clearly indicated 
by the following equation: 

al-al+-ad-ad=alad + alad=2alad. 

The symbols here used are intended to con- 
vey to the mind an idea of the relative size of 
combining parts, which is not so apparent 
when expressed as follows: 

Hy.+Cl—HCl+ HCl=2HCl. 

From the simplest of molecular types, we 
might proceed to the most complex; and, 
throughout, if we consider the combining pro- 
portion of cach simple constituent as either a 
unit or a multiple of a unit, the composition 





*“ A Treatise on the Forces which Produce the Or- 
ganization of Plants.” By John William Draper. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1843. 

+t Pogg. A»nalen for 1871, No. 10. 








of each molecule may be expressed by whole 
numbers. Thus, having as many different 
kinds of units as there are elements, any true 
chemical combination may be symbolized by 
@ combination of arithmetical ratios. This 
method, under the light of the atomic theory, 
clearly reveals the harmonic relations of mo- 
lecular constituents, which, seen from the stand- 
point of percentage composition, appear un- 
connected and discordant. 

It must be admitted that many of the reac- 
tions of well-known bodies have not yet been 
determined quantitatively, yet were they made 
out we should not be able to demonstrate, by 
experiment, the truth of the atomic doctrine. 
It still remains a theory, in favor of which 
there are many facts and phenomena that, col- 
lectively, form an argument not easily to be 
outweighed. This evidence may be briefly 
summarized as follows : 

1. Atomic Weights. Elements combine in ex- 
tremely minute parts, according to the law of 
definite and multiple proportions. The atomic 
weight of an element is either its equivalent 
weight or a multiple of it; as such multiple 
cannot be divided by reactions, its weight 
must conform with the atomic number. What- 
ever changes of position the combining weight 
of an element may undergo in a series of mo- 
lecular metamorphoses—that is to say, how- 
ever many times it may be displaced and re- 
placed in chemical combinations, it invariably 
retains its characteristic weight. This invaria- 
bility of weight is an essential property of the 
atom. 

2. Atomic Volume. Gases unite in equal vol- 
umes or multiple volumes. If hydrogen be 
taken as unity, the density of each elementary 
gas is identical with the weight of its atom. 
The atomic volume, determined by dividing 
the atomic weight of a body by its specific 
gravity, has been the means of revealing many 
interesting relations among compounds of sim- 
ilar structure, and among many containing 
different components and of unlike structure. 

8. Atomic Heat. It has been shown by ex- 
periment that quantities of each element con- 
forming with its atomic number have the same 
capacity for heat, excepting only carbon, boron, 
and silicon; these, it is believed, will yet be 
found to conform to the law, that the specific 
heats of all atoms are the same. This law is 
regarded as a direct confirmation of atomic: 
weights. 

4. Molecules. According to the atomic the- 
ory, chemical forces are brought in equilibrium. 
when atoms combine and form a molecule.. 
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Every gas and every vapor undecomposed has 
a density proportional to its molecular weight. 
All known molecular combinations and com- 
bining proportions are in accordance with the 
atomic doctrine. Decomposition by electroly- 
sis affords some evidence that the constituent 
parts of a molecule which are simultaneously 
separated, are proportionate to atomic weights. 

5. Atomic Combining Capacity. The modern 
doctrine of types and substitutions is solely 
based on the individuality of the atom, with- 
out which the whole fabric of typical struct- 
ures must fall. 

6. Isomerism. The fact that bodies contain- 
ing the same elements, and in precisely the 
same proportions, exhibit different properties, 
has been thus far accounted for, only on the 
supposition that atoms are differently arranged 
in each body. These differences in arrange- 
ment depend, not only on the relative position 
of atoms, but also on the order, as to time, in 
which they combine; for two or more atoms 
having such precedence over others as to com- 
bine first, may, by that means, form a radical 
of such permanence as to play the part of an 
atom. Aside from the question of radicals, we 
may ascertain the number of different bodies 
which can be formed from the same number of 
different atoms, by an application of the math- 
ematical law of permutations. 

7. Homogeneity. The uniformity of struct- 
ure and appearance of any element, or chemi- 
cal combination of elements, furnishes the most 
palpable proof of the identity in size and 
shape of those definite parts which we desig- 
nate as molecules. This homogeneity is re- 
tained under different degrees of pressure, thus 
making it apparent that molecules are not only 
identical in structure, but that they approach 
and recede in precisely the same manner under 
the same conditions. 

Finally.—The foregoing statement regarding 
the existence of atoms which are indivisible and 
indestructible, under the present order of things, 
does not preclude the supposition that the atom 
may be a cluster of smaller particles held to- 
gether by a powerful affinity, which, when 
counteracted, would leave them free to move 
within a given sphere. On this assumption it 
is highly probable that the relative position of 
such particles may modify che combining ca- 
pacity of the atom. Moreover, the normal mo- 


tion of such particles may determine, not only 
the peculiarities of elemental spectra, but pro- 
duce other effects not dependent on the am- 
plitude of atomic oscillations, thus favoring the 
inference that the atom itself is a receptacle 
of force. 





SCOTCH AGRICULTURAL LABORERS. 
HE Scottish American of recent date says: 

“ A special correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph in an interesting account of 
his observations throughout the Lothians gen- 
erally, describes the condition of the agricultu- 
ral laborers [let Americans note the language, 
‘agricultural laborers’] in these districts as 
highly favorable compared with their English 
compeers. [‘Compeers’ is a good word in 
place of ‘ paupers.’] ‘As a general rule, he 
says, ‘the cottages of the farm-laborers are 
good-sized, well lighted and ventilated, and 
have finely cultivated gardens attached. [But 
who owns them? Certainly not the occu- 
pants.] This improvement has taken place, I 
am told, within the last thirty years, and in 
out-of-the-way corners ope comes upon a speci- 
men of the old cot, wherein the plowmen of 
the past generation were content to live and 
vegetate. (Mud wigwams.] When improved 
laborers’ dwellings have been erected, it has 
been done principally by the landlord, and 
sometimes by the tenant, with compensation at 
the end of the lease. In other cases it has 
been done by the landlord, the tenant paying 
so much per cent. on the outlay. The cottages 
are of various styles of architecture, some of 
them neat and pretty, others the opposite; 
some evidently run up for cheapness, and 
others again carefully and substantially built 
and tastefully finished. There is one difference 
between the cottages of Scotland, even those 
most lately erected, and, therefore, combining 
all the latest improvements, and those of Eng- 
land. I have observed only one instance of 
agricultural laborers’ cottages—I refer to those 
at Niddry Mains, west of Edinburgh—having 
more than one story or flat. This at once 
strikes a stranger. Mylne’s cottages at Niddry 
Mains are picturesque houses, comfortable, 
lofty in the ceiling, with the kitchen and back 
kitchen on the ground-floor and two bedrooms 
up-stairs. At Fenton Barns, Mr. George Hope’s 
famous farm, there are a number of extremely 
well-built, commodious cottages, containing 
three apartments, while there are out-houses 
for the cow and pig, whose keep in East-Lothian 
constitutes an important item in the thrifty 
economy of the hind. [Cows and pigs here 
occupy different apartments. How very nice!] 
Another style of cottage may be seen at Liber- 
ton Mains, about three miles from Edinburgh, 
comfortable and roomy enough for a small 
family, and with neatly tended garden plots.’” 
These, be it remembered, are contrasted fa- 
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vorably with similar houses for English farm- 
jaborers. In Scotland, twelve men own more 
than half ofall the land! No live farm-laborer 
owns an inch. When he dies, he is charitably 
buried in a place provided by the government. 
In America the great majority of “ agricultural 
laborers” own their farms and gardens, and 
though they pay but a few shillings per acre, 
it soon doubles and trebles in value, and many 
become rich simply by the increased value of 
their lands. Oh, that the English, Scottish, 
Irish, German, and other European “ agricul- 
tural laborers” could but see the openings in 
America for homesteads, almost for the ask- 
ing! They would fly hither by the hundred 
thousand. Here we have millions of the most 
fertile lands, in the most salubrious of climates, 
easily accessible by river and rail. Why re- 
main paupers when it is so easy to become 


proprietors ? 
—_———_+-o—__———- 


GOV. B. GRATZ BROWN. 


UR sketch of Gov. Brown, given with 

that of Mr. Greeley, in the July number, 
was based on an imperfect likeness. Since 
then we have made a personal examination, 
and the following is the result: 

Gov. Brown stands five feet eight inches 
high, and weighs not far from 120 pounds. 
His complexion is fair; he has light-blue eyes, 
light and fine auburn hair, and a soft fine- 
grained skin. Though of moderate stature he 
has a large and exceedingly active brain. His 
temperament is almost purely nervous or men- 
tal, the framework and vitality of the organiza- 
tion being scarcely equal to its mental activity. 
His danger lies in the direction of excessive 
excitability, with its resultant exhaustion and 
premature decay. His safety consists in “ put- 
ting on the brakes,” keeping cool, living tem- 
perately, and observing strictly the laws of 
life and health. 

The phrenology and physiognomy of Gov. 
Brown are remarkable. The intellect, espe- 
cially the reflective portion, is very prominently 
developed. Causality, Comparison, Human Na- 
ture, etc., are of a very high order. So also are 
the moral sentiments—the organs of Benevo- 
lence, Hope, Spirituality, and Veneration all 
large. The organs, too, of the social group are 
large and influential. He is generous, just, 


_ trusting, spititual-minded, and respectful. He 


is something of a seer, even prophetic. He is 
social, friendly, affectionate, capable of enjoy- 
ing in a high degree all that belongs to a happy 
wedlock and social intercourse. In executive 





ability there is nothing wanting. He is pru- 
dent in his plans, but bold and earnest in their 
application, accepting the full responsibility of 
his conduct. He is resolute in defense, but 
not aggressive; spirited and persevering in 
overcoming difficulties, but without malice or 
revenge. He has artistic taste, great love for 
the beautiful, and a vivid imagination. He is 
practical, philosophical, and oratorical in men- 
tal scope. 

In action Gov. Brown is supple and graceful ; 
in manner, gentlemanly, self-possessed, confi- 
dent, dignified, and self-assured. His intuitions 
are clear, quick, and correct. As there is no 
surplus of adipose in his body, so there is no 
mud in his brain. What there is of him is of 
the best quality. He is symmetrical in form, 
his features being clearly cut, nicely chiseled, 
and well defined. His forehead is a model 
for the sculptor; his cheeks, chin, and mouth 
are handsome, and the nose—slightly Roman 
—is exquisite, indicating high culture,.great 
susceptibility and intense emotion. With ref- 
erence to a pursuit, such a brain and such a 
temperament naturally incline toward profes- 
sional life. He would excel in law, literature, 
or legislation ; he would do fairly in medicine, 
but shine more brightly in theology. No one 
would sleep under his preaching. No one 
would leave the house till after the benediction. 
In business he could do something in a whole- 
sale line, but would make “money out of 
pocket” behind a retail counter. He has much 
more taste and skill in art than in mechanism. 
Were there more “beef on his bones,” less 
electricity and exhilaration in his mental na- 
ture, he would probably take life more leisurely 
and live longer. Though tough, wiry, and 
flexible, he is liable to overdo, wear out, and 
die young. 

- A BIRD STEP-MOTHER. 


R. EDITOR—I saw in the January num- 

ber “Marriage Among Birds,” and 

would like to tell, through your valued Jour- 

NAL, what I know to be facts. While living 

South, in the summer of 1868, there was a 

school-house about one hundred yards in front 

of my dwelling, and between that and our 
house was an orchard. 

There is in the South a species of birds 
called cat-birds, and I believe they are known 
in the East as the northern mocking-bird. 

A pair of cat-birds had built a nest in one of 
the peach trees near one of the front windows, 
and my wife took great delight in watching 
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them through incubation and feeding their 
young. My little boy was taught not to molest 
them, and he felt great pride in having his 
bird’s nest. One day a bad boy from the school 
began to throw stones at the birds; my son 
told him not to hurt his bird, but the stone 
struck the female bird and killed it. There 
was considerable fuss made in the school about 
it afterward. 

My wife felt grieved about the young birds, 
and watched them and the male bird—the fa- 
ther of a nest-full of unfledged, motherless birds. 
During that afternoon the widowed bird sent 
forth his plaintive call for his mate repeatedly, 
and seemed very disconsolate. The next morn- 
ing he was very industrious in feeding his 
young, until about ten o’clock, when he flew 
away and was gone about two hours, when he 
returned with another female bird of the same 
tribe. She took a survey of affairs, and hopped 
around on the tree. The male poured forth 
several snatches of his sweetest melodies, when 
she flew away and in a few minutes returned 
with food in her beak, and fed the young birds; 
and from that time till they could fly, she was 
a faithful step-mother to them. 


——_+9e——_—_—- 
Toe New Err Rarroap PRESMENT.— 


Peter H. Watson, formerly an examiner in the 
Patent Office, subsequently a patent lawyer, 


and who, for two years during the war, served. 


as assistant Secretary of War with extraordinary 
ability and success, has just been elected Presi- 
dent of the Erie Railroad. Mr. Watson is 
a gentleman of strict integrity and possesses 
great energy and talent. We congratulate 
the Erie Railway on its fortunate selection 
of so capable an officer, and Mr. Watson on 
his appointment to so important a trust. If 
the Erie stockholders fail to receive dividends, 
it will not be owing to the squandering of its re- 
ceipts while the present incumbent holds the 
office of President.—Scientific American. 

We, too, congratulate not only the Erie stock- 
holders, but the public, on this appointment. 
Mr. Watson has both body and brains, all of 
good quality, quantity, and in right proportions; 
more than this, he is a thoroughly temperate 
man, and his habits are excellent. There is 
no discount on the man. But who and what 
are his associates, with whom he must co-oper- 
ate? Though he were immaculate, yet if the 
Directors are rogues, he would be thwarted 
at every step. But we shall expect a good re- 
port from this new president, whose former 
home was in Ohio. 





WISDOM. 


LET no man call God his Fatner, who calls not 
man his brother. 


TruTH is the property of God; the pursuit of 
truth is what belongs to man.— Von Miller. 


He is not only idle who does nothing, but he is 
idle who might be better employed.—Socrates. 

ApveEnrsiIrY is the trial of principle. Without it, 
a@ man hardly knows whether he is honest or not. 

Learn the law, if you would be wise in your 
country ; and observe it, if you would be honored. 


In life, we always believe that we are seeking re- 
pose, while, in reality, all that we ever seek is agi- 
tation.—Tuscal. 

Be not swift to take offence ; 
Let it pass. 
Anger is a foc to sense! 
Let it pass! 
Brood not darkly o’er a wrong 
Which will disappear ere long, 
Rather sing this cheery song— 
Let it pass! 
Let it pass! 
Strife corrodes the purest mind, 
Let it pass! 
As the unregarded wind, 
Let it pass! 
Any vulgar souls that live 
May condemn without reprieve, 
*Tis the noble who forgive. 
Let it pass! 
Let it pass! 

Yoo run no risk by pouring oil out of a can into 
your stove if you have no fire in it. Another safe 
way is to have no oil in the can. 

Ir is those who know little, and not those who 
know much, who s0 positively assert that this or 
that problem will never be solved by science.— 
Darwin. 


o> 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then ; 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


AN artist painted a cannon 60 naturally that it 
went off—at a very good price. 

“What are you digging there for?” asked a 
loiterer of three men who were digging a trench 
in the street. 

** Money, zur,” the answer came. 

The man watched the operation until the joke 
got through the roots of his hair, and then moved 
on. 

O.tve Logan commenced one of her lectures 
at Newark, recently, with the remark, ‘“* When- 
ever I see a pretty girl, I want to clasp her in my 
arms.”’ ‘So do we,” shouted the boys in the 
gallery. For a moment Olive was nonplussed, 
but, recovering her self-pc ion, she replied, 
“ Well, boys, I don’t blame you.” 
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At one of Lord Holland’s dinners the conversa- 
tion turned upon first love. Tom Moore compared 
it to a potato, because it shoots from the eyes. 
Byron added, “‘rather because it becomes all the 
less by pairing.” 

“T pon’T like these shoes,” said a lady customer, 
“because the soles are too thick.”” ‘‘Is that the 
only objection?’’ blandly asked the salesman. 
**Yes,” was the reply. ‘‘Then, madam, if you 
take the shoes, I can assure you that the objection 
will gradually wear away.” 

Miss DEBORAH BaTEs was married to a Mr. Joy. 
A local editor gave the following first-rate notice: 
“No more D. Bates; dissolved in Joy, 

A bride has found a home. 
With pleasures now without alloy, 
And other Joys to come.” 


In New Hampshire the following is posted on 
a fence: ‘‘ Nottis—Nnow kow is allow in these 
medders, eny men or women letten thare kows run 
the rode, wot gits inter my medders aforesed shall 
have his tail cut orf by me, Odadiah Rogers.” 

“Ty I were in California,” said a young fop, in 
company the other evening, “instead of working 
in the mines, I would waylay some miner with a bag 
of gold, knock out his brains, gather up the gold, 
andrun.” ‘TI think you would do better to gather 
up the brains,” quietly responded a young lady. 





A Scotcn nurse was out with a baby in the 
master’s garden, and the gardener inquired, “Is’t 
@ laddie ora lassie?” ‘A laddie,’’ said the maid. 
‘*Weel,”’ said he, “I’m glad of that, for there’s 
ower mony women in the world.”’ ‘“‘ Hech, mon,” 
says Jess, ‘‘did ye no ken there’s ay maist sown 0” 
the best crap ?”’ 


“Tue Smitus.”—John Smith—plain John Smith 
—is not very high-sounding; it does not suggest 
aristocracy; it is not the name of any hero in die- 
away novels; and yet it is good, strong and honest. 
Transferred to other languages it seems to climb 
the ladder of respectability. Thus in Latin it is 
Johannes Smithus; the Italian smooths it off into 
Giovanni Smithi; the Spaniards render it Juan 
Smithus ; the Dutchman adopts it as Hans Schmidt ; 
the French flatten it out into Jean Smeet; and the 
Russian sneezes and barks Jonloff Smittowski. 
When John Smith gets into the tea trade in Canton 
he becomes Jovan Shimmit; if he clambers about 
Mount Hecla, the Icelanders say he is Jahne Smith- 
son; if he trades among the Tuscaroras he becomes 
Ton Qa Smittia; in Poland he is known as Ivan 
Schmittiweiski; should he wander among the 
Welsh mountains, they talk of Jihon Schmidd; 
when he goes to Mexico he is booked as Jontli 
F’Smitti ; if of classic turn he lingers among Greek 
ruins, he turns to Ion Smikton; and in Turkey he 
is utterly disguised as Yoe Seef. 








{)u lent Pure 





{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Go Our € orrespoudents. 


QuEsTIons OF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, tf a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 








Waratine anp Or.—I am a student, 
strong and robust in constitution, and have a great 
desire to go to sea for a year, and — a whaling 
voyage to any other, and would like to go to the 
North Pacific and around Cape Horn. Where can 
I ship, and what advice can you give me ? 


Ans. If you want to be gone but a year, and 
desire to go around the Horn to the North Pacific, 
you will have to modify your plan. It would take 
half a year to reach the North Pacific, and another 
half year to return. The best clipper ships boast 
of the feat of making the voyage to San Francis- 
co, via the Horn, in a hundred days. We are not 





ew. 


aware that vessels have been fitted out in New 
York for whaling for many years past. Nan- 
tucket, New Bedford, and Boston, Mass.; New 
London, Conn., and Sag Harbor, Long Island, N. 
Y., have for nearly a hundred years been the chief 
places on this continent from which the whale 
fishery has been conducted. Some of these towns 
have almost, if not quite, ceased to prosecute this 
business. Forty years ago, New London and Nan- 
tucket were great oil marts, and their wealth and 
respectability had an oleaginous basis, if not odor, 
and nearly every ambitious boy, whether robust, 
courageous, and muscular and fit for the pursuit, 
or thin, slender, tender, and timid, Jooked fondly 
to whaling as a source of success and honorable 
standing. The business of whaling, we believe, 
is waning—not that less oil of some kind is used, 
but that substitutes for whale and sperm oil have 
been developed. 

Twenty-five years ago the streets in portions of 
New York and Brooklyn were lighted with whale 
oil, or at least ‘“‘ darkness was made visible”’ by 
such an attempt at lighting. Now, many small 
country towns are fully lighted by gas. Lard oil 
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has been largely produced as a substitute, and pe- 
troleum has, for illuminating purposes, almost 
driven whale oil out of use, though the national 
light-houses are still supplied by the best whale 
oil, and we believe ships in many cases use it. 
Moreover, the oil of other fish is brought into 
use for various purposes, and olive and other veg- 
etable oils are largely used for wool carding; and 
we may add that petroleum, vegetable, and other 
oils beside whale oil have been successfully used 
for lubricating machinery. 

Still, whales are hunted and taken, and men 
employ courage and matchless perseverance in 
making the voyages of thirty and thirty-six and 
forty-two months, as they phrase it, with varying 
degrees of success. Fighting with a whale, in a 
boat, six or ten miles from the ship in mid-ocean 
“between sundown and dark,” and the weather 
“ getting squally,”’ is no child’s play. In former 
years we have seen at the head of their families in 
the church pews of those whaling towns, a half- 
dozen bronzed heroes of the sea, who had just 
**come in with a two thousand barrel catch ”’ and 
after a voyage of perhaps forty months. Those 
strong faces would turn tenderly toward the proud 
and happy wife and the children, the youngest of 
whom looked up wonderingly at the strange face 
of papa, whom they were too young when he left 
to remember, and with moistened eye we have 
contemplated this picture, fit for the pencil ora 
poem. That voice, now tender and soothing to- 
ward the loved ones he has thought of for so 
many weary and hopeful months, has a grum 
and imperious tone when in the fierce struggles 
with the huge denizens of the deep, or striving 
with the stormy sea, and by any delay or disobe- 
dience of his fierce orders the success of their 
wild errand to icy oceans or their very existence 
is imperilled. How wide the range of human con- 
dition and disposition! So nature, also, has its 
contrasts, as when fierce winds provoké the ocean 
to hurl its mountain-waves upon a rocky coast as 
if the elements were in wild revolt, or two days 
after whispering a soft lullaby to its infant waves, 
as they are laid to rest along the peaceful shore, 
and the reflected sunset sky enwraps them in its 
crimson folds. 

The Nautical Gazette, edited and published by 
B.S. Osbon, 83 South Street, New York, is devoted 
to the interests of Commerce and the Navy in all 
their phases. The editor is a practical seaman and 
ean give all required information on such topics 
in detail, and we respectfully refer you to him. 

PHRENOLOGICAL SoctretTrEs.—Student. 
One of the best indications of the progress of phre- 
nological doctrines is the formation of a society 
having in view the bringing together of those who 
are interested in the investigations of the mind, and 
in promoting the growth of friendly and co-oper- 
ative relations among the disciples of Gall. In 
this country, with rare exceptions, local societies, 
formed for the purpose of promoting any particular 





branch of science, appear to have but a lingering 
existence. Commencing, generally, with the ex- 
hibition of much spirit, and perhaps enthusiasm, 
on the part of a few organizers, in a short time 
there is a deeadence of ardor, and finally a suspen- 
sion of the whole undertaking. We can readily 
understand why societies formed among young 
men for the purpose of furthering each other's 
investigations in zoology or chemistry or entomol- 
ogy lose character for energy, and ultimately sub- 
side. We can not so readily understand why a so- 
ciety formed for the purpose of investigating the 
nature of mind, or promoting the intelligence of 
its members with reference to the attributes of 
human character, and for procuring such proofs 
and evidences as shall the more strongly affirm 
their views with regard to the relation of physio- 
logical or anatomical organization to disposition, 
should fade and fail. There is no higher study 
than that of the mind. It necessarily includes 
the examination of one’s own personality. It has 
a great outreach ; in fact, it describes humanity at 
large; it is correlated to everything that lives and 
breathes and possesses brain. Those who under- 
stand the subject of Phrenology must confess 
that its field of investigation is the most interest- 
ing which it is the province of man to consider. 
A Phrenological Society, properly conducted, af- 
fords to young men the best opportunities for 
mental development which any enterprise can offer, 
Unrestricted in the range of its discussions, and 
indefinitely suggestive of topics for consideration, 
it seems to us calculated to become one of the 
most popular modes for the instruction and nor- 
mal entertainment of a community. In some 
parts of the West there have been formed socie- 
ties of this sort, a few of which are still in oper- 
ation. In Canada, we believe, there is one, while 
in England and Scotland there are two or three in 
a somewhat flourishing state. In a late number 
of the JouRNAL there was published a part of an 
address delivered before the Derby Phrenological 
Society by one of its members. 

We are quite willing to furnish whatever in- 
strumentalities may be within our control for the 
furtherance of any effort of this kind which may 
be made in this country. Wherever Phrenology 
seems to have taken a good hold upon the con- 
victions of people, we think it would be greatly 
to their interest to organize a society ; and if those 
who are interested in the preliminary steps should 
communicate with us, we would be glad to fur- 
nish hints on the best plan of organization. A 
student in the Chicago University, not long since, 
wrote us, stating that many of his fellow-students 
exhibited considerable interest in Phrenology, and 
itseemed to him highly probable that a Phreno- 
logical Society could be formed there. An insti- 
tution of learning, especially one which has a 
voluminous student list, would make an admirable 
nucleus for the establishment of a scientific or- 
ganization of this kind, fromm which would radi- 
ate influences tending to create other nuclei in 
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the shape of societies; and all working together 
as harmoniously as might be, would prove power- 
ful motors in directing public sentiment and fur- 
thering practical thought. 


Inpecis1ion.—I am greatly troubled 
with “indecision of character.” How can I best 
overcome this fault? My first impulses are quite 
strong, but I am afraid to follow them; and if I 
stop to question their wisdom, I am “all afloat,”’ 
and it is only after a long and hard struggle that I 
am able to reach “shore” again. Will it be safe 
for me to follow my impulses (even in cases of ex- 
pediency, where there is no question of morality 
or religious right)? or would it be better to 
strengthen my judgment by hard thinking? I am 
a professor of religion, but this uncertain, waver- 
ing mood makes me miserable. 

Ans. Your Cautiousness is probably too large for 
your Hope, Firmness, and Self-Esteem. In the 
absence of the facts as to your developments, we 
deem it safe to say, ‘‘ try to be sure you are right, 
then go ahead.” oa 


Orcanic Visrator.—J. M.—We can 
not recommend this instrument, nor any instru- 
mental treatment, as applicable to deafness gen- 
erally, although some cases are benefited. Your 
case is probably an affection of the eustachian 
tube, and hygienic treatment, making electricity 
prominent, would seem to promise the best results. 


Sr. Paut’s ToHorn IN THE FLEsH.— 
What was Paul’s thorn in the flesh? Was it a 
sore or disease ? or was it in the form of a temp- 
tation? See 2 Cor. xii. 7. 

Ans. This is one of the questions which has no 
demonstrable answer. It is to theology what the 
problem of squaring the circle is in mathematics— 
it is the pons assinorum on which the speculators 
stick. We think it was some mental affection. 
If it had been a club foot like that of Byron, 
which was the stinging worry of his life, or a 
hump back like that of Pope, which made him ac- 
rimonious, or any other bodily deformity, he could 
not have “ besought the Lord thrice that it might 
depart from me.” If Paul, living in the age of 
miracles, desired to have a miracle performed in his 
own behalf, by the removal of some bodily de- 
formity, that would explain the nature of the 
thorn which so exceedingly agonized his sensi- 
tive nature. He calls it a “thorn in the flesh,” 
hence we may infer that it was some appetite or 
bodily passion, some emotion that was chiefly re- 
lated to the life in the flesh. Some men have ex- 
cessive Approbativeness, and are mortified about 
a red face, big red hands, a nose not of a desirable 
form or size, cross eyes, a poor form, a diminutive 
presence, a cracked voice; not wrong or blame- 
worthy in itself, but calculated to produce cha- 
grin and wounded vanity. We refrain from men- 
tioning the sources of mortification which afflict 
women. Let imagination fill the picture. On 
one side of Paul’s nature he was heroic, even to 
martyrdom; on another side he was subject to all 
the disquietudes which afflict the weak and the 
sensitive. When he cried out, ‘‘O, wretched man 





that I am! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” it is by everybody understood to 
mean soul-trouble, not bodily ailment, yet he calls 
it “‘the body of this death.” So he might have 
spoken of a “* thorn in the flesh” in a metaphori- 
cal way. There needs to be no “thorn” literally, 
and no affliction of the “flesh” per se, to make 
one miserable. Let a man be afflicted with neu- 
ralgia or sciatica, with inflamed kidneys, with dys- 
pepsia, or rheumatism, and he might call it a 
“thorn in the flesh.” Or let a man with an ac- 
tive conscience and sensitive temperament suffer 
from remorse, from shame, from fear, or be goaded 
with appetite, with avarice, or with lust, and he 
may well cry out for Divine aid. 


Por Gors THE Squirret.—lIf I stand 
facing a tree, and there is a squirrel on the oppo- 
site side, and I go around the tree and the squirrel 
goes at the same time, keeping opposite, do I go 
around the squirrel or not? 


Ans. The squirrel] goes around the tree on a small 
circle, and you go around the squirrel and the tree 
on a larger circle, and it makes no difference 
whether the squirrel remains still or goes around 
the body of the tree. The mill horse goes around 
the mill, although the mill turns in the center of 
the great circle in which the horse travels. So 
the rim of the wagon wheel travels around the 
hub. — 


Harp-Bot.ep Eacs.—* Inquirer” asks 
if hard-boiled eggs are indigestible? Not entirely; 
but they are digested with difficulty. For once 
doctors agree, for on this subject the testimony 
of physicians and hygienists is unanimous. The 
most wholesome method of cooking eggs is to 
place them in hot water over the fire, and the mo- 
ment the water begins to boil, remove them from 
the fire, letting them remain in the hot water three 
to five minutes. —_ 


OnsEcTIONS TO PurENoLocy.—A phy- 
sician of my acquaintance raises an objection to 
practical Phrenology on account of the frontal si- 
nus. How shall I meet his criticism ? 


Ans. In the September number of the JournaL 
for 1870 this objection and many others are dis- 
posed of. We can send a copy for 30 cents. 


Sromacnu.—How many pints does the 
stomach of an adult person hold without overload- 
ing ? 

Ans. About three pints. By different habits of 
eating the stomach becomes enlarged or contract- 
ed. A horse fed solely on grass and hay will have 
alargestomach, Ifafterward fed on oats, or corn 
mealand but little hay, the stomach contracts to a 
comparatively small size. If a man eats largely 
of fruit, vegetables, bread, ete., his stomach be- 
comes distended, so that it will hold quarts without 
being overloaded. If he eat meat and concentrat- 
ed diet the stomach becomes contracted accord- 
ingly. —_ 

Bonrs.—How many bones does the 
human body contain? Ans, Two hundred, 
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Cure For a Tosacco APPETITE 
Wantep.—Editor JournaL: Will you please in- 
form a slave of tobacco how he may free himself? 
Iam a young man, and have been using tobacco 
more or less since I was ten years old, and am con- 
vinced of its ill effects upon the human system. 
Nevertheless, Iam a slave to the weed, and have 
tried to free myself time after time, but never 
could succeed. Doubtless there are hundreds of 
your readers in the same “fix.” Please give us a 
cure through your JOURNAL, and oblige. 

One way to free a slave is to abolish slavery. 
Each tobacco slave has it in his own power to 
emancipate himself. An intelligent, strong-willed, 
manly man will not long remain a slave to another 
man. Why should he remain a slave to the use of 
tobacco? It is not manly to be a slave—it is de- 
grading! But he who can not or will not master 
his appetite, will be mastered by it. It is a humil- 
iating fact that large numbers of persons who oc- 
cupy respectable positions in society are in the 
same boat with our correspondent, and would 
give thousands to be free from this bondage. 
But, alas! they are weak. They think it would 
be such a struggle to quit, and they have neither 
courage nor grace to fight the devil within. They 
are slaves! The way to conquer is to quit. 

Cutture oF Voice.—Will you tell 
me how to cultivate a full, deep orotund tone 
of voice? I have a fault of speaking on too 
high a key, and my voice is not naturally deep, 
though I am able to speak on a very low key. I 
am sometimes troubled with shortness of breath 
or a difficulty to draw a long breath. I am other- 
wise in perfect health, and am very confident my 
lungs are sound. I fear, however, that the cul- 
ture of voice has something to do with my breath- 
ing. “ STUDENT.” 

Ans. Practice in public speaking or reading 
aloud to friends thirty to sixty feet away, will give 
strength and depth to the voice. Shortness of 
breath sometimes comes from tight lacing in wo- 
men, or from the use of tobacco, coffee, and 
spices in other persons. Lessons in elocution 
would put you on the right track for improvement 
in this respect. Singing, under proper training, is 
also a good mode of voice culture. Read “‘ Ora- 
tory, Sacred and Secular,”’ for instruction. 


Wl bat Then San. 


An OrGAN FOR TEMPERATURE.— 
[We have a claimant for the vacant spot indicated 
by a star, just forward and above Alimentiveness, 
on the symbolical head. } 

Ep. Poren. JouRNAL.—An organ for tempera- 
ture, to me, seems as indispensable as an organ for 
aliment—the two faculties seem closely related, 
and are generally manifested together; for we 
naturally choose that food which is best adapted 
to the maintenance of a proper temperature of 
body. We learn the temperature of anything 
in the same way that we learn its Individuality, 














Form, Size, or Weight, etc., viz., by perception 
or sensation ; which being the case, why not look 
for the “Organ of Temperature” as joining the 
perceptive group, and also as juining Alimentive- 
ness, since the sense of nutriment and of temper- 
ature are so closely related? Persons with this 
organ large are in misery when either too warm 
or too cold, while those with it small take little 
notice of their temperature—at least my few ob- 
servations tend to confirm this. F. 


Tue Epiror’s Waste Basket.—One 
of our contributors to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL, in a letter inclosing an article for the editor’s 
examination, makes the following spirited and po- 
etic allusion to our ‘‘ waste basket.”” The verses 
are worth preservation : 

A nice little basket sitting under your table, 
A grave for bright hopes and dark fears— 
As deep as the ocean, as cold as its bosom— 
Hiding heart-pangs and longings and tears. 
And sense that is shipwrecked, and words that are wasted 
In its cavernous darkness and gloom, 
Find silence forever, without resurrection, 
In the editor's basket—their tomb. 


Alas! I remember that terrible basket, 
Its depths are unfathomed, unknown ; 

There fancies lie fading, like leaves in December, 
Budding life-dreams forever unblown. 

An editor's welcome! Ah, keep me and save me 
From seeing his frown or his sneer ; 

*Tis enough that my brain-child, my lov’d and my last one, 
Was buried unblest by a tear. 

Purenotocy anp Epucation.—The 
President of Eminence College, Kentucky, whose 
remarks in relation to ‘‘ Mixed Schools”? we pub- 
lish in the present number, writes us as follows: 

“*For twenty years we have been studying hu- 
man nature with a view to ascertain the normal 
method of education, and for the same period en- 
deavoring to find a practical solution of the ‘ ed- 
ucational problem.’ As the most enlightened 
observers and the clearest thinkers concede we 
are ‘on the right track,’ soon a rational solution 
of the question may be expected. When our sys- 
tems of culture are adjusted to the physiological, 
phrenological, and psychological nature of man, 
then, and not till then, will we have a system of 
education adapted to that complex and wondrous 
being, man; and until this is done we need not 
expect to witness the physical, mental, and moral 
regeneration of the world. The schoolmasters of 
the past have been ‘blind leaders of the blind,’ 
stupidly ignorant of human nature, and utterly un- 
wise in their methods for its development. Phre- 
nology, of all the mental sciences, alone has fur- 
nished anything like a correct analysis of the or- 
gans, a consistent nomenclature of the faculties 
of the mind. The phrenologist as well as the 
schoolmaster is abroad in the land, and soon we 
may expect a more harmonious adaptation of the 
scheme of education to the idiosyncrasies of the 
rising generation.” * # ¢* «a 








